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LOVE: THE REWARD. 



CHAPTER I. 

RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION. 

was a first night at the 
Marie Theatre, and a 
translation of Sbaks- 
peare's Julius Casar had 
been announced ; but this 
tragedy was found to con- 
tain so many sentiments 
of freedom, that the paternal Government felt 
obhged to refuse its sanction to the perfor- 
mance of the play, to the production of which 
the public had been looking eagerly forward. 

Alexander II. fully understood that as long as 
VOL. II. B 
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the higher classes were content to rage about 
actresses, and to spend their time and energy 
upon the criticism of a new play, their thoughts 
would be diverted from politics ; and politicians 
were dangerous, for they declared that it was no 
longer necessary for Russia to maintain an 
autocratic form of government. 
Still such passages as — 

" Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets." 

could not be spoken upon the Russian stage ; but 
to prevent the people being disappointed at the 
loss of a grand spectacle, the Czar determined to 
honour the Marie Theatre with his presence at 
a performance of Gogol's Revisor. 

The Czar had broken the power of the nobles ; 
and great care had been exercised to prevent the 
peasants from becoming an influential body in the 
State. The only power in Russia, besides his 
own, was that of the Tchin; but the Czar was 
desirous of modifying even this. 

Rumour whispered that the Imperial tongue 
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had deigned to say to one of the generals attached 
to the emperor's suite, " I do my best ; but I find 
it difficult to uproot the corruption which is the 
chief cause of all the suffering of my poor dear 
people. My soldiers would be happy and com- 
fortable, if the generals did not take bribes from 
the contractors who deliver boots made of brown 
paper, and bread composed chiefly of sawdust. 
My peasant would be happy and prosperous, if 
my soldiers were fed upon flour; for then they 
would have a market for their corn. As to the 
prisoners, they would be the most comfortable 
in the world, if the authorities did not sell the 
supplies, which we, in our mercy, provide for the 
worst of our subjects." 

When it was publicly announced that the Czar 
would attend a performance of Gogol's Revisor, 
to be presented instead of Julius Casar, on the 
night of Mademoiselle de Gramont's benefit, 
everybody declared that there must be some truth 
in the rumour ; and there was a large attendance 
at the theatre. 
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The curtain rose upon the Governor of a town 
telling the other officials that he has just received 
the alarming news, from a well-informed friend, 
that a Revisor is on his way from St. Petersburg, 
travelling incognito, and with secret instructions, 
" I was afraid of something of the sort," says the 
Governor, " for last night I dreamed of two rats — 
such beasts — quite black — and such a size." 

During the thirty years that he has been in 
office, there has been no such supervision upon 
the part of the authorities ; but the times are 
sadly changed. Officials are no longer expected 
to accept bribes to do their duty, nor are magis- 
trates allowed to sell their decisions to the highest 
bidder. All the Government officials have been 
robbed of the advantages which they once enjoyed, 
and those in office who are unable to balance their 
accounts are exiled to Siberia. 

The Governor has certainly not been a model 
servant of the Crown. He has caused one woman 
to be whipped by mistake for another; he has 
collected black-mail from all the tradesmen for 
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miles around ; he has employed, for his own use, 
the money intended for the repair of the roads ; 
and all he has upon which to rely is the knowledge 
that he once humbugged a Governor-General, 
and that he is still a man of tact. 

He begins to put things in the town in some- 
thing like order. He tells the hospital-super- 
intendent that the sick must be provided with 
night-caps; the doctor, that something must be 
written over each bed, in Latin or some other 
language not easily understood, and that it would 
be better to do away with some of the patients 
as they are too numerous ; the magistrate, that 
geese should no longer be kept in the court- 
house ; and he also orders that the children be 
made to attend the free-school, that the masters 
be punctual, and that the inspector leave off 
eating garlic during the visit of the Revisor. 

The Magistrate states that there is a difference 
between one sin and another. He may accept 
dogs, he says, but as to furs worth five hundred 
roubles, or for one's wife a shawl .... 
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"Oh, yes I " interrupted the Governor. " Why 
do you take dogs? I know. Because you da 
not believe in God. You never go to church. I^ 
at any rate, have religion. I go to church every 
Sunday. But you • . • Oh! I understand.^ 
When you begin to talk about how the world 
began, all my hair stands upon end." 

"What shall I do?" asks the Magistrate, 
" Everyone has his ideas." 

"As far as I am concerned," says the Gover- 
nor, " I don't think a man should know too 
much; to be too clever is worse than knowing^ 
nothing at all." 

Whilst the Governor is giving instructions to the 
postmaster, the door of the room is thrown open, 
and Bobtchinski and Dobtchinski rush in, out of 
breath, and announce the arrival of the Revisor. 

"Wonderful event!" exclaims Bobtchinski. 

" Unexpected news ! " exclaims Dobtchinski. 

They interrupt one another, and when every- 
body asks what has happened, each cries out^ 
" We went into the inn." 
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Then they give minute details as to how, when, 
and why, they went into the inn ; what the 
landlord, his wife, the ostlers, and everybody in 
the house were doing ; what they saw, and what 
they and everyone else talked about. 

Dobtchinski assures the company that it was 
he, and not Bobtchinski, who called out "Ah!" 
when they first saw the Revisor, who has been a 
fortnight at the inn. Each wishes to be the 
historian, and each declares that the other has no 
talent for narrating. 

At first, the Governor thinks that they have 
been deceived, that it is no Revisor, but an 
ordinary traveller; but Dobtchinski assures him 
that the stranger takes everything upon credit, 
whilst Bobtchinski says that he has an eye to see 
everything — ^he noticed what they were eating, he 
glanced at their plates — he made them terribly 
afraid. 

The only consolation the Governor can find 
is that it is a young man, one likely to take a 
reasonable view of things — and a good bribe. 
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delivered at the right moment. He vows that, if 
all turns out well, he will make the tallow-chandler 
give him a candle, weighing a hundred-weight, to 
set up in the church. 

As he hurries away to the Revisor, his wife 
and daughter appear upon the scene. His wife 
particularly wishes to know if the Revisor is a 
colonel, and what sort of a beard he has. She 
growls very much, and declares that she will 
remember it against her "good man," because he 
does not give her the information she wants, but 
hurries off to the Revisor. 

Marie, the daughter, played by Henriette de 
Grampnt, tells her mother that it is a matter of 
little importance ; in two hours they will know all. 

"Two hours 1" exclaims the mother. "Why 
don't you say two months ? " 

At the commencement of the second act, we 
find the traveller Chestakoff in the greatest 
embarrassment, the landlord having refused to 
supply him with any more food upon credit. 
Poor Chestakoff, when he sees the Governor, 
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thinks that the official has come to arrest hinii 
and in the dread of instant imprisonment, stutters 
and says that he intends to pay, that money will 
be sent him ; but taking courage as he proceeds, 
he declares that he has not been properly fed, and 
that the tea is bad. 

The Governor, believing that the Revisor is 
playing a part to maintain his incognito, makes 
excuses for his intrusion, and is as humble as 
Uriah Heep. Upon account of his humility, 
Chestakoff becomes bold; and he declares that 
the landlord has been insolent enough to ask him 
to pay his bill. Then the Revisor deigns to accept 
two hundred roubles as a loan, and the Governor 
takes advantage of the opportunity to pass him 
four hundred. The acceptance allows the 
Governor's blood to circulate more freely; he 
begins to hope that all may come right ; he even 
ventures, timidly enough, to invite Chestakoff to 
take up his quarters at his house ; and the 
invitation is accepted. 

The third act begins ; the wife of the Governor 
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is grumbling with her daughter, because no one 
comes to let them know what is going on in the 
town. 

" But we have only two minutes to wait and 
we shall know all," says the daughter. " Some- 
body is coming this way, mamma." 

" What do you say ? Are you wandering in 
your mind? . . . Some one, indeed . . . 
Ah ! right ! it is some one ... a little fellow 
. . . but who is it ? . . . What a nuisance 
one cannot tell who it is." 

" It is Dobtchinski, mamma." 

" Dobtchinski ! Go away with you! You 
have such ideas! It is not Dobtchinski." She 
waves her handkerchief. 

"So you are coming. . . . make 
haste ! " 

" Indeed, it is Dobtchinski, mamma." 

" Why do you always contradict ? I tell you 
it is not Dobtchinski." 

" But it is Dobtchinski ; it .is 1 See ; there he 



is." 
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*' Yes. ... so it is. What a fool ! Until 
he enters this room^ not a word shall we know of 
what he has to say I " 

Dobtchinski manages to explain to her, in many 
words, that the Revisor is coming ; and he has to 
stand cross-examination as to the colour of the 
Revisor's hair, his age, his rank, his likes and dis- 
likes, and his everything. 

When Dobtchinski goes away, the mother says 
to her daughter, " Now we must make our toilets. 
He comes from the Court. Don't let him have 
any fault to find. I advise you to put on your 
blue dress." 

"Everyone," says the daughter, "wears blue; 
rose-colour will suit me much better." 

" Rose," answers the mother. " Oh ! certainly, 
contrasts are good. That shade, too, is the colour 
of love ; but this straw-coloured dress of mine is 
my favourite." 

" Oh ! it does not suit you, mamma." 

" What ! not suit me. That is too much. I 
suppose I ought not to have dark eyes, either.: 
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Whenever I cut the cards, I am sure to have 
the queen of clubs." 

*' The queen of hearts would be more suitable, 
mamma." 

" Queen of hearts ! What an idea ! What a 
lucky thought ! Has she not a fine imagination ! 
Queen of hearts. . . ." and the old lady goes 
out proud as Punch. 

Chestakoff then takes up his abode at the 
house of the Governor, where he is well provided 
for. He is introduced to the mother and daughter ; 
the old lady makes love to him and he makes love 
to the daughter. 

The traveller is not a bashful man. He says 
he likes the country upon account of the pretty 
hills and murmuring brooks ; he acknowledges 
that he is a poet ; that he has written and 
published incognito, "The Marriage of Figaro," 
" Robert the Devil," and " Norma," besides many 
other works in prose or verse. 

"What a charming young man!" exclaims 
the mother directly he goes to his room. 
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** Oh ! mamma, mamma, how charming ! " 
" And what manners ! One can see with half 

an eye that he comes from the Court. How he 

made my heart flutter and go pitter-pat, when he 

looked at me." 

'* Why, mamma, he was looking at me all the 

time." 

" What a foolish imagination ! " 

" But I assure you, mamma. . . ." 

" Don't be foolish, and don't contradict." 

In the fourth act, all the officials are anxious 

to grease the palm of the Revisor's hand. It is in 

fear and trembling that they propose it to one 

another, though they know that in this lies their 

sole hope of salvation ; still no one is willing to be 

the first to approach his honour. 

The magistrate consents to make the attempt ; 

his knees shake, and he thinks he is already on the 

way to Siberia. 

In the end, however, all comes right. The 

Revisor is good enough to accept what is offered 

him — as a loan. 
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The postmaster follows with three hundred 
roubles; the schoolmaster, with another three 
hundred ; the hospital superintendent, with three 
hundred also. Bobtchinski is loath to part with 
his money, but still the Revisor manages to draw 
it from him ; he takes money from everyone, even 
from the shopkeepers and poor people who have 
complaints to make against the Governor. They 
charge this official with theft, cheating, and brutal 
conduct, and the Revisor receives a present from 
each petitioner, as a reminder that the prayer for 
redress is not to be forgotten. 

There is a pretty little scene, between the 
Revisor and Maria, the daughter of the Governor ; 
he compares her to Spring, and he talks to her of 
love. 

" Love," says she. *' What is love ? I know 
nothing about that." She moves away her chair. 

"Why do you move away? It is more 
pleasant to be near one another." 

" Why, then ? " says Maria, moving away. 

** Be near. . . . think only that we are far 
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away. Ah ! my darlingi how happy I should be» 
if I might only press you in my arms ! " 

" What is that. ... at the window ? " she 
asksy interrupting him. 

''Oh! a. . . ." and he takes the oppor- 
tunity, whilst she is conveniently turning her head 
away, to give her a kiss. He is upon his knees 
begging for forgiveness, when the mother enters 
the room. 

The girl is sent away, but Chestakoff will not 
rise from his knees. He declares that he is dying 
of love ; and he explains that he was only making 
love to the daughter, as proxy for the mother. 

The old lady is not at first easy to convince ; 
afterwards, whilst he is still upon his knees, the 
daughter returns. 

There are more scenes; then the Governor 
gives the young couple his blessing; and finally, 
the Revisor starts away on a short journey. 

In the fifth and last act, we observe the father's 
low coarseness and domineering insolence. His 
thirty years' possession of power has only served 
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to strengthen his brutality, which is now altogether 
unrestrained, as he gives way to dreams of future 
greatness. All dread of exposure, all fear of 
Siberia, and all thoughts of setting up the enormous 
taper in the church, are gone. He is waiting for 
blackmail ; and now that he is to have a Revisor 
for a son-in-law, he will, he thinks, be able to 
imprison anyone who displeases him, and to rule 
as he likes. 

In the evening Ghestakoff is expected to 
return ; everyone assembles ; and the postmaster, 
who is the last to arrive, brings a letter. Ghesta- 
koff has written to a friend in St. Petersburg, and 
in the letter he gives an account of his strange 
adventure, and a sketch of the characters he has 
met, all painted in the truest, and consequently 
least flattering language. 

The discovery is a terrible disappointment to 
all ; but the Governor, who has been a rogue for 
thirty years, is overcome with shame, at being 
cheated by a mere Petersburg youngster. 

Whilst he is reproaching himself with his folly. 



V 
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by the same door at which Bobtchinski and 
Dobtchinski had rushed in breathlessly a few days 
before with the news that the Revisor had arrived, 
a policeman enters and says to the Governor : — 

" The Revisor, who has been sent hither from 
St. Petersburg upon an extraordinary mission, is 
awaiting you at the hotel." 

That is the end of the play. It commences 
with the excitement caused by the report of the 
despatch of such a man from St. Petersburg ; in 
the last act, the Governor is more haughty and 
tyrannical than ever before, and the punishment 
is left to the imagination of the audience. 

After the play, Mademoiselle Henriette enter- 
tained her friends at supper. She was a woman, 
French at heart, if not by birth ; and she had 
assumed a French name, Henriette de Gramont. 
She was so well known to, and appreciated by the 
public, however, that they spoke of her familiarly 
as Mademoiselle Henriette, and the majority of her 
admirers dispensed with the formal Mademoiselle. 

She was their Henriette, their petite mignonne; for, 
VOL. IL c 
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in spite of the emancipation of the serfs, she 
remained the slave of a public that delighted to 
honour her at the theatre, and to talk scandal of 
her behind her back. 

Of her origin, no one knew anything. At the 
time of the Crimean war, she had won the 
applause of the frequenters of the Michael Theatre, 
playing the part of the heroine in a new vaudeville. 
She was not French, for since her debut, she had 
appeared in the national drama at the Great and 
the Marie Theatres ; and no French actress could 
speak Russian, imitating the different pronuncia- 
tions of the provinces, as she did. 

She had gome, they knew not whence, to be a 
goddess to the beau monde. The world of the 
jeunesse dorSe, was French, or so, at least, it deemed 
itself; and Henriette had descended amongst 
them, a divine creature, draped in the robes of the 
angels of the Bois de Boulogne. The little world 
over which she reigned was possessed of more 
foppery than wit ; but it had become a la mode to 
be dying for her beaux yeux, and to have presented 
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a parure of diamonds to her, was considered by 
them a most honourable distinction. 

She had no parents ; at least, the world of St. 
Petersburg knew of none ; so the St. Petersburgers 
loved, clothed, and petted her, in loco parentis. 
Even the little Father of his people, Alexander II., 
smiled upon the beautiful woman, that could win 
even a monarch's love, and who knew how to com- 
mand everyone, servant or autocrat. 

She had carried by storm the capital, that 
despises everything Russian, and speaks French, 
living a la Frangaise, happy, if perchance, it may 
pass for a copy of the Modern Babylon. It was 
frivolous, because Paris rejoiced in frivolity ; it 
preferred the pieces of the Palais Royal to the 
national drama, the operettas of Offenbach to the 
Italian opera, the music of Lecocq to that of 
Glitika; for it thought that the Parisians, the 
autocrats, and only competent judges in matters 
of taste, had given judgment. 

The lightly tripping nymphs, daughters of 
Terpsichore, had been her chief rivals for the favour 
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of the golden youth ; but these were only passing- 
comets ; she, a never-setting star. Off the stage, 
they were so many dull figures, moving in a world 
strange to them ; whilst she, a daughter of joy, 
could shower upon those around her a never- 
failing fountain of wit. 

She had come to them to be a queen over the 
hearts of men, and that most cruel of all deities. 
Time, had passed her lightly by ; she could look 
back to her triumphs in the past, and she could 
accept the worship of the present. "We should 
count our age," she would say, " by the weight of 
care which Time has imposed upon us, not by the 
number of years that roll so lightly past ; " and by 
her own computation, Henriette was still young. 

Many an offer of marriage had been made to 
her by youths, believing that their hearts were 
breaking for love ; by rich nobles, desirous of 
opening a fashionable literary salon ; and by poor 
nobles, anxious to contract a mesalliance, provided 
they might apply a golden salve to their self-love, 
which served them instead of a conscience. 
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Henriette had refused them all; she wished to 
remain an object of popular adoration ; and to 
retain the worship of all, it was necessary that she 
should never be the slave of one. 

Michael Petrovitch Lertoffski was amongst her 
guests. The State-councillor had for some time 
abstained from taking any part in public festivities; 
now, however, that it was decided that the party 
of reaction was to have its own way, and he 
knew with whom to associate, he was glad to 
emerge from the obscurity in which he had sought 
refuge from politicians of all parties, who wished 
to compromise him by making him avow opinions, 
before the Autocrat of all the Russias had come 
to a decision as to the relative merits of reform 
and oppression. 

Ivan Alexandroff was another guest, and Hen- 
riette's bright blue eyes rested with pleasure upon 
his manly form; for he was such a fine, active, 
dashing fellow, and all the other subjects of her 
tiny realm held manly vigour in disdain. 

Henriette's banquets were a source of profit 
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to her, not a loss. Every one brought her pre- 
sents; some, articles of silver and gold; others, 
pearls and diamonds ; and there were many com- 
peting in the race for her favour who thought that 
she was to be purchased by the longest purse. 

In spite of all this, Henriette remained a very 
woman, and she had selected Ivan Ivanovitch, 
who slighted her, as the one upon whom she 
would lavish her favours. But he was stupid, with 
the stupidity of men, and though she had seated 
him next to herself, he played with Zillah, the little 
singing and dancing girl, one of the class from 
which her rivals sprang. He had given the child 
bon-bons; and to add to his enormities, he had 
found a place for her at the table next to himself. 
She would have liked to send the girl off to bed ; 
but her experience of the world had taught her 
that a woman must yield, at first, to a man whom 
she desires to make her slave. Now, he was 
jo3^ul and free ; but in the future, she had deter- 
mined that he should be as a supple twig, which 
she could bend with her delicate white hands. 
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He was so different to those around her that 
she had made up her mind to win him, if only 
for the sake of the novelty of the conquest. 
Those around her all belonged to the dolce far 
niente school, rejoicing in the minor aesthetic 
pleasures, men, to whom the lyric poet, babbling 
of sweet nothings, was a divinity worthy to find 
a place in the home of a great self-loving and 
self-evolved aesthete. 

The culture of the beautiful in nature and art 
makes a man a pleasant companion ; but a 
woman cannot help admiring, more than all else, 
the physical strength and manliness of the sterner 
sex. She feels herself so weak, in comparison 
with him who is so strong, that in her weakness 
she cannot prevent the love of her young heart 
going out unto him ; she requires someone stronger 
than herself to guard her, body and mind, and so 
the weak woman yields herself, for her own pro- 
tection, to the strong man. 

Henriette tried to convince herself that her 
heart, which beat so quickly, was still young. But 
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we never argue that youth still belongs to us, until 
we begin to feel that age is creeping upon us 
apace. It is an old oak which, bending before 
the wind, exclaims : " I can never grow old ! I 
have weathered many a storm, and I am still 
young and hearty.'* The young oak bends before 
the wind, and laughs because the sou*- wester 
rocks him to sleep. 

Henriette felt that her heart had grown old in 
the practice of the arts of love. He was so 
different to all others, and she had no love that 
was worthy of his acceptance. She wished she 
might have back the young love of her heart 
that she might love again for the first time. She 
had drained the cup of life ; but the dregs were 
nauseous, and in the mirror at the bottom she 
saw herself ; and her charms were fading away. 

Ivan Alexandroff took but little notice of her ; 
yet he was content to play with such a child as 
Zillah. 

He was a journalist, but not such an one as 
the majority. These were men who had failed to 
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finish their courses of study at the universities, 
who had dabbled in law, and whose careers had 
been ruined by the authorities for some trifling 
political offence, and in consequence of this 
severity, many of them desired to trample all 
authority under foot. They had been slaves to 
order and discipline, but now they had parted 
with all discretion; they had laid aside all 
thoughts of responsibility to society as at pre- 
sent constituted. They showed their indepen- 
dence by dispensing with all the regulations 
which society had made; even the fashions im- 
posed no bondage upon them, for they would 
not wear hats or gloves similar to those of other 
people. Ivan Alexandroff, however, was not like 
one of these. 

" I wonder that you can take such interest in 
that girl, Ivan Ivanovitch, when Prince Potemkin 
is speaking of his novel which is to set the Neva 
on fire, to exterminate the Nihilists, and save us all 
£rom destruction," Henriette said ; but her voice 
was very harsh. She felt that her conduct was 
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not likely to win his love ; and she was angry with 
herself, rather than with him. 

"Are you writing the novel in French, Alex- 
ander Petrovitch ? '* she asked, in a more pleasing 
tone. 

" Yes, Henriette, I write it in French, of course, 
Russian is all very well for formal regulations, but 
it has no power of expansion ; it is not in the 
least chic.'' 

" You have not forgotten the rights of women, 
Alexander Petrovitch, I hope," said General Ler- 
toffski. " If you have, our fair hostess will take a 
summary revenge." 

"Well, Michael Petrovitch," answered the 
prince, " I hold advancement, enlightenment, and 
all that sort of thing, up to scorn ; but Henriette, 
our charming Henriette, is one of my principal 
heroines." 

" Heroines ! Have you a dozen of them ? " 
the general asked. 

" Only five principal ones," answered the 
prince. 
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"How does your novel end?" Lertoffski 
demanded, with a sneer on his face. "The 
end of a novel is worth all the rest/* he added, 
noticing that he had hurt the feelings of the 
author by assuming the dignity of ah old 
literary man and the cynicism of a professional 
critic. 

"Well," continued the prince, a little ap- 
peased, " all the heroines are in love with the hero, 
and Henriette is his favourite." 

" Fortunate Henriette ! " the actress remarked 
aloud, giving a little professional sigh. 

" I am bound to keep on good terms with 
these people, Ivan Ivanovitch," she added in a 
lower tone to Alexandroff, " otherwise they would 
write about me, saying I was out of fashion, and 
that would ruin me." 

Alexandroff noticed Kibaltchik, Hessy's lover, 
who was a fellow-journalist. He seemed scarcely 
able to restrain his indignation, whilst Prince 
Potemkin was speaking. 

If they would only let me publish a book, I 
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would write a work that would put an end to all 
tyranny ! " at last he exclaimed. 

The prince deigned to notice him. 

" You may be a frondeur in St. Petersburg if 
you like to confine yourself to dreaming. If you 
venture to write or act, there is fortunately an end 
to such a fellow as you — socially speaking at least. 
Still, I daresay you have plenty of friends on the 
other side of the Ural Mountains." 

" And you will carry your chronique scandaleuse 
to the censor's, and he will back it with his 
authority, I suppose ? '* Kibaltchik retorted. 

" Yes, and he will thank me for taking upon 
myself the defence of society against the attacks 
of drunken fools." 

" There are, unfortunately for you, some of us 
who defend the People against the attacks of 
princes and aristocrats." 

" Unfortunately for society, Russia has parted 
with one of her greatest treasures — the knout. It 
used to teach people to know their place," the 
prince answered. 
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'' Even Russian civilization, backward as it 
was, demanded its abolition ! " exclaimed Ivan 
Alexandroif. 

" We do not want civilization, Ivan Ivanovitch, 
not at any rate for the emancipated serfs. If they 
be taught to read and write, we shall have no 
peasants; so I am opposed to all schools. If, 
however, we must give them some sort of an 
education, the clergy had better manage it ; they 
will be sure to teach them obedience to their 
masters and betters. The peasants only ask for 
plenty to eat and drink ; and since the emancipa- 
tion, with the exception of one winter, they have 
had enough for swine." 

"Perhaps the aristocrats more generally re- 
semble swine," retorted Kibaltchik. 

"The People are discontented," said Ivan 
Alexandroff, " and they will insist upon the satis- 
fiatction of their wants." 

" The peasants do not know what they want, 
and they will not be content until they get it," 
said the general. 
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" The police ought to sweep the horrible people 
away," said the prince. 

The wine had gone round, everyone was 
heated, and a dozen spoke at once, trying to make 
everybody else hear. 

Henriette, at last, rose to bid them good night, 
observing — 

" * Nul n'est content de sa fortune, 
Ni mecontent de son esprit.' " 





CHAPTER II. 



O LOVE, DEAR LOVE, BE TRUE, 




|ERA MICHAILOVNA was 

surrounded by all the circum- 
stances of worldly pomp that 
could help to pamper human 
pride. For a Russian girl, she 
was very accomplished. She could paint a little ; 
she could sing, and she did not indulge, as so 
many of the Petersburg amateur and even pro- 
fessional singers are wont to do, in trills that seem 
a mere caricature of the opera ; and she could play 
well, and her voice, if not strong, was very sweet, 
and had power enough to charm. 

She eould even write, in prose and verse, little 
trifles that were pleasing to the ear; and Hessy 
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encouraged her to make greater attempts, that 
might be useful as well as pleasing. Hessy 
wished her also to change the subjects of her 
writings, for the maid had but little respect for the 
romance writers, and even condemned Pushkin 
for the Byronism of his "Oneguin." 

"Vera," she said one day, "you must not 
waste your talents by the stringing together of 
grand words, just to call up pretty fancies, to 
tickle the brain-palates of those who have nothing 
better to do than to read any trash that may be 
placed before them. Being a poet of that kind is 
good for nothing. A peacock is a fine bird in the 
way of feathers ; beyond that, it is only vanity and 
self-indulgence." 

" Still Hessy," Vera answered, " it is so difficult 
to find a subject." 

She pouted a little; she was rather fond of 
flattery; and she preferred a critic to weigh her 
merits only in the balance. 

" Difficult to find a subject ! " Hessy exclaimed. 
" Look at the vodka shops, at the men drinking, 
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because it is the only way in which they can com- 
pletely drown the cares of their miserable lives ; 
look at the women who starve in foul attics or 
cellars ; and at the children dying of cold or fever. 
Compare the luxuries and extravagances of the 
rich, with the dismal work and the hard fight for 
existence of the poor. Can you find no subject 
there ? " 

" But love ? " 

"Love! Baa! . . . Oh! it is love you 
want. Well, we must go into the country for 
that ; green fields, pines, log-huts, and a manor- 
house. Two young serfs, born upon the same 
estate, have learned to love one another. The 
girl is sold to a coarse voluptuary ; and the male 
serf runs away from the estate to see her once 
again. For him to return, is to come back to 
the knout; and she clings to his neck, begging 
him to save her from her evil fate. The new 
master of the girl bids his serfs tear the two apart ; 
and Ivan the moujik rushes at the noble who 
gives this order, stabs, and kills him. For the 
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peasant, there are the mines of Nertchinsk, and 
for her. . . ." 

Hessy's face looked almost pretty, whilst she 
was telling this tale; the savage look which it 
generally bore was changed to one of enthusiasm. 

" But that also is a romance," Vera remarked. 

"Romance! A romance to which we have 
become accustomed," Hessy answered, speaking 
bitterly. 

" But the knout and serfdom have both been 
abolished, Hessy." 

" Nominally abolished ! The serfs are forced 
to buy land of their former lords whether they 
wish to do so or not. All their earnings are taken 
from them as taxes and as payments for the land. 
They are now all serfs of the Crown. They are 
taken to fight, against their will, the battles of 
others. The Czar seizes upon the difference be* 
tween the result of their labours and the cost of 
feeding them during the winter, and he sometimes 
takes more than this, leaving the peasants to die 
of hunger and cold. The proprietors formerly did 
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have a selfish desire to keep their * souls ' alive ; 
now they may die for all the noble cares. The 
* High Origins ' have no longer the direct interest 
in the profits of the peasants, which they have 
enjoyed since the time of Boris Godounoff — 
cursed be his name ! " 

" They are sure of the pajonents for the land," 
Hessy continued, " for the Crown will advance it 
to them if they like, so the proprietors do not 
mind how many peasants die of famine and fever. 
They no longer consider themselves even morally 
responsible for the human cattle which they have 
been forced to dispose of to the Czar." 

" But surely some help their emancipated 
serfs ! The quartet, for instance," Vera said. 

" There are very few who do so. You know 
what a winter this has been, and what a bad 
harvest the last was. Do you think the pro- 
prietors helped the peasants ? No. The workers 
were first deprived of their harvest, such as it 
was, to pay taxes and land-dues ; then they were 
left to starve. The proprietors congratulated one 
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another, the peasants were clamouring for more 
land, and a war, a pestilence, or a famine, was 
required to sweep some of them away." 

" Everybody is miserable," said Vera. " I 
could write a tragedy." 

"Write a tragedy by all means, Verotchka," 
Hessy answered, "only let a poor man be the 
hero. It is easy enough for one of your fine 
gentlemen to play the hero of a tragedy, only 
your Romeos in real life think better of it when 
if comes to the dying point, and as to your Juliets, 
they would all prefer a rich husband to the grave." 

" Oh ! Hessy, don't talk of such things. You 
make me shiver. The world is full of tyranny." 

" Indeed it is, Verotchka, my little dove." 

" I am never to see Ivan Ivanovitch again." 

" So your father says." 

" But I will see him again, Hessy.^ 

" Of course you will." 

"But it is not as easily done as said; even 
Uncle Nicholas was forbidden to bring Ivan here, 
before he returned to the country disgusted with 
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St. Petersburg and the Petersburgers ; and now I 
am not allowed to go to the house of the quartet.'* 

" That is another matter." 
I am determined not to give him up." 
You are wise, my little bird." 

" I will throw myself into one of the holes 
in the ice of the Neva. Fancy my body floating 
down under the ice, my hand on my- heart, my 
eyes looking up at the heavens." 

"That, Vera, has a romantic sound," Hessy 
said coldly. 

" Oh ! Hessy darling, I must marry him or 
die." 

" That is foolish. Do you think he is likely to 
fall in love with your dead body floating under the 
ice of the Neva ? " 

"Do not tease me, Hessy. Are you not in 
love yourself? " 

" Not like that. Love is a sentiment which 
should not be indulged." 

" My Vanoushka is not like other men.*' 

" There are hundreds of others far nobler.*' 
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''Then, Hessy, I shall be content with my 
humble choice." 

" If it were even Maxim Tsiepherkin that you 
loved ! " 

*' I cannot exchange him for any other in the 
world." 

"I fancy your father has determined upon 
some other." 

"How! Why so?" 

'•Your father summoned me this morning to 
his study. * Hessy,' said he, 'you have some 
influence with your young mistress.' * I trust so, 
your Excellency,' said I. * Use it well,' said he, 
' and you shall be suitably rewarded.' I thanked 
him. 'And pretty she is withal,' he continued. 
* She is your daughter,' said I." 

" What, Hessy ! You paid a compliment ! " 

" Ah, Vera ! you will never understand. You 
can turn any man round your little finger, if you 
only know the way." 

Vera's countenance almost relaxed into a 
smile ; but her thoughts immediately returned to 
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the subject of the conversation ; she became grave 
once more ; and she wished for further particulars. 

** Next he said that you had been home some 
time . • • that you were of a marriageable 
age . . . that you would make a fine 
princess." 

" A princess ! " Vera exclaimed. 

** A princess." 

** Is he young, good-looking ? Who is he ? 
Any one I have seen ? " 

"And Ivan?" 

" Oh ! it is not for that, I did not mean that ; 
you know I did not," Vera said, speaking quickly 
and blushing, in spite of the knowledge of the 
world which she had acquired. 

" * When women listen, and fortresses parley/ 
you know what the proverb says, 'they are both 
lost.'" 

" I only wished to know. I shall explain to 
him how I am situated; that I am honoured^ 
though it cannot be. That can be done, you 
know, Hessy, if he be a gentleman." 
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" I do not know anything about it ; even that 
there is a He." 

Nevertheless, Vera felt certain that there was. 
She was not unfaithful to Ivan, even in her 
thoughts; though she did feel flattered at being 
loved by another, and that other a prince. 

Thinking the matter over alone, when Hessy 
had left her, she could not prevent her thoughts 
Wandering to the pleasures that are to be gleaned 
from the enjoyment of high rank and great wealth. 
She was not avaricious, she said to herself; but no 
one was the better for disregarding money. 
Wealth would enable her to be hospitable to 
her friends, and generous to the poor ; with it 
too she could assist the cause of liberty, and 
those who were sufifering from the bondage of 
tyrants. 

Wealth, and rank, and power, she would have 
liked all these things ; but they could not tempt 
her to be untrue to her love. She trusted that 
the prince would be all that was admirable ; then 
she would be more easily able to explain her 
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position to him, to make him her friend, and the 
friend of Ivan Ivanovitch. 

When the prince, that should have been her 
prince, appeared upon the scene, she was much 
discouraged; for he was a fat old man, with 
beard, moustache, and hair, of a dirty grey, and 
he seemed to her to lack all the qualities of hero- 
ism, Alas ! he was far too stout for even the 
wildest Slavonic imagination to dream of his 
riding abroad, redressing human wrongs, of his 
winning a maiden's love by deeds of chivalry, or 
of his yielding himself a captive to the youthful 
god whose chains are silken. 

Certainly, these qualities are not absolutely 
necessary in a friend ; and Vera wanted him as a 
friend, and not as a hero. Still in her heart she 
had wished to be loved by such an one, even if it 
were only to afiford her an opportunity of refusing 
him with kindly words. 

Love she had none to give, even to such an 
one; her love was another's, and she would not 
be false to her Vanoushka, even to bestow her 
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heart and hand upon a greater and a nobler man, 
if there were any better man than he whom her 
heart had chosen. Still she knew something of 
her father's determination ; and alas ! Prince 
Potemkin was not such a hero as she had pictured 
unto herself. 

She feared him, even when her father was 
introducing them to one another; and she did 
not venture to utter many words. At their first 
interview, he talked about — ^he was certainly no 
hero — his own noble deeds in Poland, warring 
against a nation fighting for freedom. He 
acknowledged, and even boasted of the fact of his 
belonging to the party of reaction ; he believed 
that the people were by no means suited for ruling 
over themselves ; he was in no way pleased with the 
idea of a Constitution. His ideal form of govern- 
ment was an absolute despotism. There was 
only one man in the empire whom he greatly 
admired, besides the Czar, the fountain of honour, 
the anointed of God: that man was the 
Chancellor Gortschakoff, a prince, whose greatest 
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ambition was, " to die leaving Russia as he had 
found it." 

At the second interview, he proposed to her ; 
his words expressed an acknowledgment of the 
honour she would do him by accepting ; his man- 
ner showed how great an honour he considered 
himself to be papng her, in making such a pro- 
posal. 

She hesitated ; this he thought quite right and 
proper. He did not expect her to throw herself 
into his arms, as quickly as a ripe apple falls to 
the ground ; that was very well for an emancipated 
dairy-maid, when some rural clown proposed to 
her; but would scarcely be fitting in the future 
Princess Potemkin. 

She was taking a moment to decide whether 
she should tell him of Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff. 
She determined not to do so ; he would be certain, 
she thought, to tell her father ; and there would be 
more unpleasantness, which she wished to avoid- 
She did not know exactly what to say to the 
prince ; since her father had been so stern to her. 
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she stood in some awe of him ; and she knew that 
he had intended this man to propose. 

Finally she remarked, "But you have never 
paid me any attentions, and you have only seen 
me once before." 

" You will excuse me, Vera Michailovna," he 
answered, making a qpaint little bow, " I also had 
the honour of seeing you in a box at the Marie 
Theatre." Having said this he gave a little smirk, 
as if he almost expected her to say that the 
honour was all upon her side. 

She longed to escape, to run away and seek 
counsel from Hessy, the maid ; but she felt that 
under the circumstances, this was not possible. 
At the Smolna Convent, they had never explained 
to her what she should do in such an ano- 
malous case; she knew that she was making 
bad worse ; but did not know how to make it 
better. 

Her condescending admirer, finding her hesi- 
tate so long, moved his chair nearer to hers ; she 
moved away, as if there were not room enough for 
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her dress ; but the prince was in no way discon- 
certed. 

" You will indeed adorn the Potemkin palace," 
he said, looking at her tall and slender figure with 
admiration. He was really pleased with her 
beauty. 

" We cannot agree upon any subject, Alexander 
Petrovitch." 

" Really ! Upon what subject ? " 

" Upon politics. I believe in Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity." 

" Oh ! that sort of thing ! " He spoke with a 
drawl, as if such a matter had no interest for him, 
in the world. 

" I must have my own way." 

" In politics, yes. You know in politics, 
it does not matter what a woman does. The 
Czar deigned to forgive a woman who wore 
the Polish colours at a masked ball which he 
attended." 

" But I assure you, Alexander Petrovitch, that 
I am not fit for the honour." 
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" I have quite made up my mind, Vera Michail- 
ovna, I assure you," 

" So have I . . . that is I have not . . 
Alexander Petrovitch, you must understand that 
it can never be." 

" But Vera Michailovna, your father gave me 
to understand • . ." 

"And you, Alexander Petrovitch, you must 
also understand that I, too, have opinions." 

" Opinions, yes, my dear Vera Michailovna ; 
but a child, you know, she should also obey her 
parents." 

" I believe in Liberty, and I shall not marry a 
prince." 

"Still, you would scarcely wish to marry a 
mere nobody ? " . 

" Did I not say that I also believed in Equality? " 

" Nevertheless, Vera Michailovna, you woul^ 

■ 

not compare me with an Honorary Councillor * 
for instance." 

" Alexander Petrovitch, all men are brethren." 

* One of the lowest ranks of the official hierarchy. 
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"My brothers, Vera MichaSovna, were hon- 
ourable men." 

" There are many honourable men in Siberia." 

" My child, you mistake. The Emperor 
Nicholas himself put great confidence in us. We 
were one of the pillars of the State." 

" I, Alexander Petrovitch, would like to see all 
the pillars fall." 

*' But then if the pillars fell, then also . . ." 

" That also. But you must excuse me . . . 
I . . . I . . . must be leaving you. I 
am sorry if it pains you, Alexander Petrovitch, but 
it can never be." 

** Are you dreaming, Vera MichaYlovna ? And 
you came from the Smolna Convent ! That insti- 
tution must need reform." 

" It does need reform, I can assure you." 
' Vera had recovered her presence of mind. The 
whole scene seemed to her a joke. She could 
hardly realize it as serious. 

"Never mind. Vera Michailovna. It will all 
come right in time. Take a night to think it over. 
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You are dreaming. Many a woman has had 
opinions before marriage. . . . and it has 
come right after all. Even I had my dreams — in 
December, 1825." 

" What ! you, Alexander Petrovitch ! " Vera 
exclaimed, pretending to be astonished. 

"Yes, Vera Michailovna, I was led away. 
But I returned to my senses and my allegi- 
ance, whilst there was yet time; and I was 
not punished like those who had led me into 
temptation." 

" You mean that you were a traitor to your 
friends, Alexander Petrovitch, whom you had 
joined merely that you might serve the tyrant 
Nicholas by betraying them," Vera said. Vassili 
Alexandrovitch had told her all about the 
prince's treachery. 

"When I came to my senses. Vera Michail- 
ovna, I found that I had a duty to discharge 
which I owed to society, and I did not hesitate to 
perform it." 

Vera looked at the fat fellow. She thought it 
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would be rather hard to lead him away against his 
will. 

"Yes, Vera Michailovna, I am a substantial 
man now. Such dreams, they are only the follies 
of youth." 

" December — ^Twenty-five I You must be about 
the same age as my father." 

" Yes, Vera Michailovna ; but he, you see, has 
made his way, as we say. He was born — no one." 

"Indeed! He was born with brains." She 
did not like anyone but herself to abuse her father. 
When he was mentioned as one born a nobody, it 
did not occur to her that, as all men are equal, 
such a matter was of no importance at all. 

The prince was good enough to kiss her hand. 
Vera did not appreciate the salute. She made a 
wry face, and brushed the kiss away with the other 
hand. 

Then she escaped to Hessy. " Marry the fat 
porpoise ! " she said to the maid. " How could 
we?" 

She had a habit of uniting her fortunes with 
VOL. II. E 
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those of Hessy, when she wished to please the 
dissenting pope's daughter, who was maid, com- 
panion, and friend to her. 

Hessy was not so hopeful as Vera could have 
wished. She did not place any very great confi- 
dence in the firmness and perseverance of her 
young mistress. Vera, however, was very deter- 
mined. She declared that she would even go 
down upon her knees before her father, should 
such a course prove absolutely necessary. Finally, 
by her assurances, she even convinced her maid ; 
and, as her declarations became bolder and 
bolder, she gradually grew more courageous. 

"Going down upon your knees will do no 
good, my Verotchka. Your father has made up 
his mind to it, and it is no use beseeching. What 
are we to do? If only a royal prince, a Romanoff, 
would come in his stead, there would be an end 
to Alexander Petrovitch, practically speaking. If 
prayers and entreaties will do no good, we must 
help ourselves; yield and marry such a creature 
we never will." 
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" Why am I not a man with a man's power of 
world-conquest ! " Vera exclaimed. " Why can I 
not go out into the world and work for the world ? 
Men work and leave the world in some way better 
than it would have been, but for them. The Czar 
has freed the serfs; why did he not also set 
women free ? " 

" As Boris Godunof introduced serfdom by the 
power of brute strength, so have men also made 
women their slaves ; but no man or no group of 
men can set us free. We must rebel and throw 
off the yoke." 

" How ? " 

" You yourself have said how the yoke is to be 
thrown off. By world-conquest, or in less heroic 
language, work ! By work we must make our- 
selves as independent of men as they are of us ; 
thus alone can man and woman be upon a footing 
of equality." 

" Still, Hessy, it is more pleasant to be idle 
than to work." 

" This yielding to idleness and other luxuries, 
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Vera Michallovna, has made us slaves. All who 
yield to them are, and must remain, the slaves of 
men." 

"Oh! I will do something, indeed I will!" 
Vera exclaimed, thinking of Alexandrofif; she 
understood that if she did not rebel, she would 
be forced to exchange her hero, whom she had 
endowed with all the attributes of heroism, for a 
very ancient edition of Byron's Don Juan. 

General Lertofifski, when he learned that his 
daughter had refused Prince Potemkin, was 
furious. He swore at everyone ; even at Vassili 
Alexandrovitch as representing the quartet, for 
he did not venture to attack Elizabeth Petrovna 
directly ; she was a person not without influence 
in politics. 

Vassili Alexandrovitch was rather amazed at 
the attack, and he began to doubt whether he had 
done right in telling his niece of the prince's 
treachery in 1825. Personally, he was a quiet, 
undemonstrative individual, and provided his 
Anglomania was allowed full play, he tacitly 
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upheld the theory of laissez /aire. With Elizabeth 
Petrovna, however, by his side, he was brave as a 
lion. 

When the general had sworn to his heart's 
content at the old gentleman, the latter volun- 
teered to see the offending maiden, who was shut 
up in disgrace. This offer the irate father 
willingly accepted, making the good-natured fellow 
understand that, as an accomplice in Vera's 
crime, it was his bounden duty to bring her to a 
just sense of the enormity of her offence. 

The poor man found that he had undertaken 
a commission beyond his powers. He certainly 
explained to the young maiden that, in his day, 
these matters had been conducted by the parents, 
or by the marriage-brokers appointed by them. 
Vera, however, would not cease babbling of the 
gentle passion. 

" Why have we hearts ? " she asked, and this 
question placed Vassili Alexandrovitch at a dis* 
advantage. Maxim Tsiepherkin would have iur 
formed her that it was to facilitate the circulation 
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of the blood ; but of this the old fellow had no 
knowledge, or if he had, it was only a vague idea ; 
and he certainly did not feel called upon to explain 
this mystery to Vera Michailovna. 

His interview did not by any means convince 
her that her conduct was odious ; on the contrary, 
woman-like, she obtained the last word, and 
declared that the attempt to force her to marry 
the prince was tyrannical, and that all those who 
in any way espoused so bad a cause were 
abettors of tyranny. 

Upon his return home, Vassili Alexandrovitch 
learned that he had not even expressed the 
opinion of the home authorities. Elizabeth 
Petrovna explained to him that he had not in any 
way been acting in the interest of the quartet. 
This he, without argument, readily admitted ; it 
became necessary for him to eat humble pie. 

In her own way, Elizabeth Petrovna was quite 
reasonable; and when he had offered a full 
apolbgy, she showed him how he, wishing to do 
his best in the interest of the quartet, had fallen 
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into error. She quite agreed, she told him, with 
those who maintained that daughters owed a filial 
obedience to their parents, and that a father was 
fully entitled to choose a husband for his daughter. 
What, however, he had no right to do, was to 
lead her to suppose that she was to link her 
fortunes to one man, and then, without any 
alteration in his pecuniary circumstances, and 
without any other just cause, to replace that man 
by another. Vassili Alexandrovitch could only 
listen and acquiesce. 

Alexandroff, she said, had been introduced to 
Vera, very soon after her arrival from the Smolna 
Convent, when naturally the girl was peculiarly 
liable to those first impressions which the writers 
of romance are pleased to call love at first sight. 
Then they had been allowed to become upon 
intimate terms, just as if they were destined for 
one another ; and Elizabeth Petrovna held that it 
would be cruel to part them. 

The good lady had a particular regard fot 
Alexandroff. He was a manly young fellow, and 
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though she had opinions of her own, she liked 
other persons who had opinions — provided they 
were not too much opposed to hers. 

As to Prince Potemkin, he had not the 
privilege of enjoying her favour. The prince 
had been a profligate of the profligates, and the 
ill-fame that had accumulated around his name 
had not been dissipated in middle-age by a well- 
assorted marriage. Elizabeth Petrovna would 
never have condescended to listen to scandal, or 
to the tales of the gossip-mongers; but some 
noises get so bruited abroad that the world cannot 
help becoming aware of their presence. She had 
often heard it said that a rou^ makes the best of 
husbands ; she considered, however, that, if made 
at all, the experiment should be tried with one 
on the verdant side of sixty. 

The quartet refused their credence to the 
report of the engagement of Prince Potemkin to 
Vera Michailovna ; and they allowed the world to 
know that, upon this point, they were not to be 
convinced. Lertoffski lost his right of entrSe to the 
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salon of Elizabeth Petrovna, which the Grand 
Duchess Helena was wont to frequent, and in 
which assembled the crime de la crime of the 
society of St. Petersburg. 



CHAPTER III. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 

I PRISONER, retained by parental 
authority in a house on the 
Nesvski Prospect, suffers a fate 
very different from that of one 
whom the little Father confines in the dungeons 
of the fortress of St. Petersburg, for the benefit of 
the nation over which he rules with parental care. 
Vera was, nevertheless, very wrath at any restraint 
being placed upon the liberty of her person ; and 
she thought of her namesake, the heroine of What 
is to be done? She was eager to run away from 
home, that she might seek refuge from a cruel 
father and persecuting wooer on a lover's breast ; 
and she was also anxious to work for humanity, 
and to become the heroine of the people. 
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Hessy did not advise her mistress to take this 
step. She knew that Vera would not be content 
to be one of the rank and file, working away for 
poor humanity ; and that Vera was not endowed 
with the heroism that can endure all the sufFering 
of body and mind which falls to the lot of one 
who leaves a luxurious home, to lead the life of a 
poor working woman, and to suffer for the people^ 

Pain and suffering, endured for the outcasts of 
society, ha4 been idealized in the mind of Vera 
Michailovna. She sighed for love and liberty; 
and life, so blessed, seemed to her the only 
unalloyed bliss upon earth. She proposed to 
proceed at once to the chambers of Alexandroff; 
but Hessy, the maid, did her best to persuade her 
mistress against such a step. Hessy had some 
knowledge of the world ; she knew that an aristo- 
crat might not be favourably impressed by a 
pretty woman invading his chambers, and telling 
him that she expected him to marry her without 
delay. 

Hessy explained to Vera Michailovna that, if 
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it were Maxim Tsiepherkin, or one with his politi- 
cal convictions^ such a step would be right and 
proper. Ivan Ivanovitch, however, Hessy ex- 
plained, was an aristocrat by birth, and enter- 
tained some of the prejudices of the aristocracy. 
Then as to his political convictions, she did not 
put much faith in them. He talked a good deal 
about liberty, equality, and fraternity, certainly; 
but, when it was possible for him to put these 
qualities into practice, he did not show any great 
eagerness to avail himself of the opportunity. He 
seemed to frequent the salons of the nobles in pre- 
ference to the meeting-rooms of the students ; and 
fie had not seen fit to treat Hessy herself as the 
equal of her mistress. 

This explanation only served to turn the rage 
o$ Vera Michailovna upon her companion. She 
resented the accusation that had been made 
against Alexandroff. She declared that it would be 
well for Russia, if there were a few more devoted 
men like Lvan Ivanovitch ; and she intimated that 
she was quite ready to put the good qualities of 
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her hero to the test, whether Hessy would accom- 
pany her or not. 

Hessy allowed her mistress to say her say, 
and when the words of anger were changed to 
those of entreaty, she brought another argument 
forward. 

If AlexandrofF were to marry her without the 
consent of her father, he and the pope who would 
have to read the service would both be liable to 
such divers punishments as the law in that case 
demands and directs. The Nihilists had freed 
many girls from the restraint of their parents by 
the reading of the marriage service ; but in those 
cases the fathers had not been able to reach the 
ear of the Emperor, or in any other way to set the 
law in motion; and they had washed their hands of 
their daughters, and with such ablutions had been 
content. General Lertoffski, however, was quite 
another sort of man ; and upon the head of Ivan 
Ivanovitch he would certainly wreak his revenge. 

Vera yielded. She herself was willing to run 
any risks ; but she would not, for her own sake, 
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allow him to encounter danger. In her love, she 
was unselfish ; it alone called forth all the virtues 
with which she was endowed. She was willing to 
do anything for his sake, even, she said, to die for 
him. 

As to her father, he was a worse tyrant than 
the Lady Superior at the convent, and she was 
angry with him. Certainly, after a long imprison- 
ment in the house, she allowed him to take her 
out for a drive; but this was only in the hope 
of seeing Ivan Alexandroff. This hope was not 
realized ; but the general stopped at the doors of 
some of the chief shops, and made her several 
little presents. 

Were they pretty? Yes, rather pretty. She 
was a little sulky. She wanted Ivan Ivanovitch ; 
and no one and nothing else could niake her 
contented. 

During another drive, the general stopped and 
picked up Prince Potemkin, who presented her 
with a msigmficent parure of diamonds and pearls. 
She could not help being pleased with the 
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diamonds, though she was not in the least grateful 
to the prince ; she was only sorry that they did 
not come from Ivan Ivanovitch as a sign of his 
love. Unfortunately, she did see her hero that 
afternoon ; Lertoffski had spread the report, and 
Alexandroff and every one else, except the quartet, 
supposed that Prince Potemkin and Vera were 
engaged. 

Lertoffski now threw open his mansion to 
society, and Vera danced and strove to be gay. 
She employed society as an antidote which might 
put an end for the moment to the sufferings of her 
mind ; but in the dissipations of the fashionable 
world she could find no relief. 

The world congratulated her, but her heart, 
she thought, was breaking, because Ivan Ivan- 
ovitch did not come unto her, and she could hear 
no tidings of him. She had never known how 
dear he was to her until now, when it seemed 
that he was separated from her for ever. 

She talked and listened to men of all political 
parties ; but there was no one who could talk as 
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he had spoken, no one who could convince her as 
he had convinced. There was a void at her heart, 
and she was not to be comforted. 

Hessy could have helped her, but the maid 
placed no confidence in Ivan Ivanovitch ; she 
even thought it more advisable that Vera 
should marry Prince Potemkin, and thus be 
enabled to assist the young generation with her 
riches* 

Lertoffski was pleased with the course of 
events, and he fancied that to some extent he 
was indebted to Hessy, who he knew had much 
influence over his daughter. 

The maid was allowed to go out, but she 
would not bear any message from Vera to Ivan 
Ivanovitch, nor would she even serve her mistress 
by carrying any little letter of his to Vera 
Michailovna. Many a heartrending letter had Vera 
written to Ivan Ivanovitch, but his replies all 
fell into the hands of her father ; and she, deeming 
him either false or indifferent, came to the con- 
clusion, at which so many others of the young 
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generation had arrived, that the world was the 
worst possible. 

When Hessy paid a visit to her lover, there 
was no waste of time in kissing or in paying idle 
compliments ; she explained what she had to say 
in the fewest words possible. 

He agreed with her that Vera MichaHovna 
would be more useful to their lodge as a goose 
laying golden eggs, than as a propagandist who 
would wish to preach the doctrines of social 
equality in a silk dress. He also was prejudiced 
against those who are aristocrats by the misfortune 
of birth. 

It was agreed between them that the matter 
should be decided by Maxim Tsiepherkin, who 
was now a person of much influence amongst the 
young revolutionary party. He by no means 
shared their prejudices. He believed in equality, 
and considered it possible that the son of an 
aristocrat might be of some use in the world, if he 
would only separate himself from the traditions 
and prejudices of the nobles, and make common 
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cause with the people. Maxim did not even 
despise the rich ; he wished to raise them to the 
position of the labourer, by teaching them to 
do good honest work, that they might thus set 
a good example to their class. 

As to ,Vera's marriage, he would give no de- 
cision to Hessy and her lover, but arranged that 
they should meet upon a certain day to discuss 
the matter before the centre to which they and 
Alexandroff belonged. 

These centres were the organizations which 
Michaeloff, in his Address to the Young Generation, 
had advised the young men to form. They gener- 
ally consisted of from eight to twelve students, or 
other poor persons, and of one or two who were 
able to provide them with the necessary funds; 
Thirteen was a favourite number with the 
Nihilists, who were not to be influenced by any 
foolish traditions, such as those concerning 
thirteen in particular; and this latter tradition 
was rather useful to them than otherwise, for 
it served to remind any one, who was desirous 
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of playing the thirteenth, of his impending 
fate. 

The lodge met at the billiard-room which is 
already known to the reader. Alexandroff was 
the one who provided the members with the 
necessary funds for their organization, but for 
this he did not meet with any greater considera- 
tion than that to which he would otherwise have 
been entitled. On the contrary, there were many, 
like Hessy's lover, who looked down upon him as 
an aristocrat. 

Hessy, the maid, was the first to address the 
meeting. " Had it not long ago been agreed that 
here we are all equal," she began, " I should have 
hesitated to place my poor opinions before Maxim 
Tsiepherkin, who has called you together. 
Women are still the inferiors of men ; for men 
have for such a time kept us in a state of 
subjection and ignorance that now I find I have 
much to learn of you." 

This was well received ; a few bowed their 
acquiescence ; and Maxim Tsiepherkin remarked. 
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" We must be grateful to you for setting your sex 
so good an example." 

Hessy continued ; she gave her hearers a full 
account of Vera Michailovna ; she told them what 
she considered her strength, and what her weak- 
ness ; finally, she proposed to allow her to many 
Prince Potemkin, that from her they might obtain 
funds for the lodge to enable them to carry on 
their campaign against society with increased 
vigour. 

Alexandroff rose to speak next. He gave 
Vera Michailovna a very different character. He 
declared that she was a perfect woman, one 
willing to work, if they would only afford her the 
opportunity. He assured them that she would prove 
a most useful female Nihilist, one who would win 
recruits for them in high places. He asserted 
with force, and reiterated with increased vigour, 
that it would be a crime upon their part to force 
such a woman to be the companion of such a man 
as Prince Potemkin. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin finally addressed the 
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lodge, and proposed a middle course, which was 
adopted. Vera Michailovna was not to be 
influenced, either to marry the prince, or to leave 
her home and seek refuge with the Nihilists. If 
Vera, however, were to marry the prince, Hessy 
was to do her best to obtain funds for the 
propaganda; if she refused to pass her life with 
such a villain, the maid was to assist her mistress 
to leave her home, and was to take her to Sophy 
Peroffskaya, a noble lady, who had renounced the 
riches of the world, that she might assist the poor 
and the outcasts of society. 

Alexandroff was not pleased with this decision, 
though he had declared to them all that Vera 
Micha3ovna would undergo her ordeal, and 
emerge true as the proven steel. But he was 
melancholy ; and in his heart, deep down, he was 
conscious of other thoughts, of which he was 
ashamed. 

He loved this Smolna maid ; and his imagin- 
ation could place her before him, such a wife as 
he, a self-sacrificing Nihilist, could desire ; a wife^ 
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generous, even to forgetfulness of self; one loving, 
kind, and devoted to all that is noble in humanity. 
But he loved her, and would love her still, even if 
she were unwilling to sacrifice herself for suffering 
humanity, which is so squalid and loathsome. 
He thought of what might have been, if he had 
yielded to Lertoffski. Then he might have been 
a useful servant of the State, and one devoted to 
the people ; then too he might have had a career 
|o satisfy his ambitions, and a wife, gentle, 
yielding to him in all things, loving and obedient. 
This was not his ideal; but to Ivan Ivanovitch 
it seemed a very pleasing picture. 

He could do nothing but wait; and it is a 
weary task, waiting for something to happen, 
that cannot take place for a long time, that may 
never happen at all. 

If a man can only work, then indeed he may 
be patient under any affliction ; for labour is the 
panacea for all the ills of the mind. But Alexan- 
droff had no work to do. He had given up 
journalism some time previously, and had become 
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a member of the new Bar ; still he had no briefs, 
and was not in government employ. 

The artisans and peasants did not receive him 
with the same fraternal greeting which they held 
out to the poor unclassed students, who made 
common cause with them ; he had not made a 
reputation, and was consequently not engaged by 
the fraudulent tradesmen who could afford to pay 
high fees ; and his own class regarded him with 
suspicion. 

He could not help thinking how different 
everything would have been, if he had only 
accepted LertoflFski's patronage, when the general 
was willing to assist him. Such chances, he said 
to himself, only happen to a man once in a life- 
time. 

Vera's position was worse even than that of 
Ivan Ivanovitch. She could do no manner of 
useful work ; and Ivan could have applied himself 
to some other calling than law, had he so willed. 
But Vera Michailovna had no option ; she was a 
prisoner, and could not leave her father's house. 
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Idleness had a corrupting influence, even over 
her. She gave way to the fashionable dissipation 
with which she was surrounded. Having nothing 
better to do, it pleased her to wear charming 
dresses, and to bedeck herself with jewels and 
gewgaws. She did think of the sufferings 
of the poor, and how these trifles might be sold 
for the benefit of suffering humanity ; but there 
was no possibility of her effecting such a purpose. 

The quartet came to the house of Lertoffski to 
see the girl of whom they had become fond ; and 
the general considered this a social triumph for 
Himself. He was grateful to Vera; and he re- 
warded her with costly presents, which she wished 
to bestow elsewhere. 

Elizabeth Petrovna had no patience with this 
sentiment of Vera's, which the girl confessed to 
her ; she declared that girls were made to wear 
charming costumes, and to array themselves with 
jewels of price; moreover, no maiden had ever 
ventured to rebel against this natural law when 
she was young. 
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Vassili Alexandrovitch treated this matter in 
quite another way; but, as usual, he arrived at 
the same conclusion as Elizabeth Petrovna. He 
declared that these sentimental theories were 
actually in opposition to the laws of political 
economy, which he assured her were incapable of 
improvement, being founded upon facts, and not 
upon any school-girl's whimsical absurdities. This 
statement was one very severe for him to express ; 
but his better-half, the good Elizabeth Petrovna, 
was standing by as he made it ; and very angry, 
too, she was, at what she called the girl's absurd 
nonsense. 

The quartet would not quarrel with any one for 
long ; they had a great hatred of error, by which 
name they called every opinion that was not in 
just accordance with their own convictions ; but, 
on the other hand, they felt a still greater sympathy 
for erring humanity. 

The Anglomaniac was the first to propose an 
armistice. The quartet was very eager to be on 
friendly terms with Vera again ; she had such a 
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pleasant winning manner that no one could be 
angry with her for long. To the old folks, she 
represented youth and renewed vigour ; and when 
she was with them, they fancied that she and 
her youth, in a manner, belonged to them. 

He was such a queer fellow, this Anglomaniac. 
He proposed that each of them should make her 
a present : a handsome box of oil-colours, of water- 
colours, a good collection of songs and music, and 
a little library of the best Russian works. 

The quartet was quite shocked by such apostasy 
on the part of one of its members. Painting in 
Russia was by no means considered a desirable 
accomplishment for a young lady, if it surpassed a 
happy mediocrity ; music was certainly a fashion- 
able sign of culture, provided it did not depart 
from the beaten track ; but as to Russian litera- 
ture, French was the language of society, and 
many a St. Petersburg dame of fashion boasted of 
her ignorance of the mother-tongue. 

Vassili Alexandrovitch convinced the quartet, a 
task of no great difficulty ; for the members would 
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have considered it a most unfortunate sign for one 
of them to entertain opinions that were not com- 
mon to all. 

Her husband assured Elizabeth Petrovna that 
in England society received artists of every kind 
with rapture, and that, as to Russian literature, it 
was the policy of Peter the Great to encourage it, 
as well as the emancipation of woman from the 
slavish rule of man. 

Vera received the presents, and she turned her 
attention to art with renewed vigour. Every one 
had a kindly word of encouragement for her, 
except Hessy, who was, in truth, a little envious of 
the advantages which her young mistress pos- 
sessed; and Vera resented her companion's 
silence. 

Others there were in plenty to flatter her and 
praise her works, which, rather to spite Hessy 
than for any other reason, were of the very lightest 
description. What, however, in St. Petersburg, is 
most easily understood, is also most praised ; for 
every young man and every young woman is a 
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critic, and they are most given to criticism who 
are entirely ignorant of all the arts and sciences. 

Prince Potemkin alone was the only person 
displeased by these accomplishments of Vera's. 
Her father had accepted them as one of the 
phenomena of the strange period that had come 
to the worid and to Russia in particular. The 
prince did not treat the matter so philosophically ; 
he declared that his wife would never be called 
upon to paint her own doors or ceilings, and that 
as to her tales she could leave such stuff to the 
hack-writers. If she absolutely required some 
such dissipation — let her keep a diary. 

After this declaration of the oracle, Lertofifski 
was much stricter with her. He did not take 
away the presents, it is true ; but he deprived her 
of the admiration that had, to a considerable 
extent, been an incentive to work ; and no one 
was received at the house of Lertoffski except the 
prince. 

Vera was very miserable. Alexandrofif, she 
felt, was lost to her ; and there was no one else to 
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set her free. As something to occupy her time 
and mind she began to paint a large picture, one 
that might represent her ideal. She and Alexan- 
droff were peasants of Little Russia, wearing the 
picturesque costumes of the South, and sitting 
outside a little cottage, almost hidden by the 
blossom of peach and apricot trees. Their faces 
were to have expressed love for one another, but 
she had never received sufficient instruction to 
enable her to accomplish such a work, and the 
picture was a failure. 

When she was forced to acknowledge to herself 
that she could not, through lack of training, 
realize this scene, she turned to Hessy for com- 
fort. The prince was persecuting her more and 
more every day, and he rejoiced in her failure. 
This devotion to art was, he said, a childish 
whim, which would not reappear in the Princess 
Potemkin. 

Vera hated him. She had boasted to him that 
she would succeed ; and she had failed. He 
did not even recognize Alexandroff and herself in 
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the peasants' costumes ; and for this she hated 
him all the more. 

"Life is unbearable, Hessy," she said one 
day, when she was convinced that she could 
not succeed with her large canvas. " Every one 
leaves me alone; no one speaks to me now; 
not even you. The prince and my father torment 
me ; when I am present they talk of me, they 
jeer at me, they torture me, until I go away — 
they will end in driving me away from the house, 
before they have done with me." 

Vera was crying, but Hessy had hardened 
her heart against her young mistress, and she 
answered : — 

"What is the use of making so much fuss 
about it ? You will end by marrying him. He 
admires your work, now that it is a failure. He 
will make you rich, and he cannot last long, you 
know: then another will come; you will still be 
young, wealthy, and beautiful ; then you will be 
contented ; only now, at first, it will be hard to 
bear." 
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Vera was sobbing ; she turned to leave the room. 

" If you had only taken my advice and written 
as I told you, everything would have been so 
different." Hessy seemed to throw these words 
angrily after Vera, who had reached the door. 

Vera returned. She threw her arms around 
Hessy's neck ; she continued sobbing, and begged 
for help. She promised to be obedient, to work 
just as Hessy told her, if she would only take 
her away from her father and that fiend. Hessy 
relented ; she was still a woman. " You shall 
never marry him against your will," she said. 
At that moment Vera thought her companion 
quite pretty, and she kissed her. 

Hessy was pleased. She was one of the out- 
casts of the world ; a little human kindness would 
move her to do almost anything, for to her it had 
been a stranger. Much love or pity does not 
fall to the lot of one who is a non-conforming 
pope's daughter and a governess. 

** You will have to work, Vera, if you go with 
me," she said gently. 
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" Work ! I am willing to slave,*' the girl 
answered. She knew nothing of slavery. 

** We shall be poor." 
>k " Oh ! I will do something. I will throw off 
the yoke. I will go upon the stage ; I will be an 
actress. There is a career for me — ^work, inde- 
pendence, and applause ! " 

''Alas! applause does not often fall to our 
lot." 

" Oh ! I will work and win applause. That 
shall be my enjoyment, my share in the sweets of 
life. But that is a secondary matter; the chief 
thing is independence and freedom from restraint. 
I must live, and I must be free." 

"The stage," Hessy answered, smoothing 
Vera's hair, which was a little rough, "can do 
no good, unless it be used to convey a moral or 
a social lesson ; and as the actress is neither free 
to choose the play, nor the lesson which she would 
teach the audience, in the present state of society, 
she is likely to do harm." 

" Oh ! let us at any rate get away from here. 
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I will do anything. I will write as you wish, or 
do as you wish ; only let us get away." 

" And Alexandroff ? " Hessy said. She thought 
there might perchance be some good in these 
aristocrats after all. 

" He has forgotton me,'* Vera answered sadly. 

" No, he has not," Hessy said, and she made 
her confession, or rather statement ; for she con- 
sidered her conduct not only justifiable, but even 
the wisest and best, under all the circumstances of 
the case. Vera was too joyous and hopeful to 
blame her companion, and they began to collect 
the little articles which they could take with them. 

Hessy proposed that Vera should take her 
valuables, but to this the mistress objected. 

" These," she said, referring to the jewels pre- 
sented to her by the prince, '* were given to me 
as a price." 

" Yet," said Hessy, " they may be sold and the 
money given to the poor." 

" If all were wise enough to sell their diamonds 
and other precious stones, jewels would be of little 
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value, and would fetch but little," Vera answered, 
repeating Vassili Alexandrovitch's argument, be- 
cause she did not wish to take them with her. 

" Because we are wise, it does not necessarily 
follow that all will be wise with our wisdom, 
Verotchka," Hessy answered. 

The mistress was worsted in the argument, 
so she came back to the simple fact, "They were 
given to me as a price, and I will not sell myself; 
so they do not belong to me. They must go back 
to the prince.*' 

" That they may deck some actress — some low 
woman ? " 

" Possibly. They do not belong to me." 

" Would it not be better that they should be 
sold and the money given to the poor ? " 

" Yes, yes ; but I do not intend to give myself 
and the jewels together to him, so . . .'* 

" All this, Verotchka, my little dove, is a matter 
of sentiment, and sentiment is a foolish thing. 
They may be useful to us, too, at first, before we 
can get any work." As Hessy said this, she put 
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the valuables, under dispute, into the hand-bag; 
and Vera did not venture to say anything more. 

Lertoffeki had gone out to dine. Hessy went 
down stairs first, to see that there was no one 
likely to stop them ; and then they hurried across 
the landing together. The hall door was open ; 
the two men, standing there, stared at them ; but 
they had no orders to stop the mistress and maid. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A FALSE GODDESS. 



NDROFF often called upon 

^moiselle de Gramont. He 

an interest in the pretty little 

, ^illah ; and Henriette, who 

could not tolerate admiration that was bestowed 

upon another, received him cotdty. She did not 

quarrel with him, though he had refused her 

proffered love ; she never spoke an angry word to 

any one who by a harsh criticism might condemn 

her, as one belonging to the theatrical past. 

Alexandroff was an ardent reformer, in respect 
to anything which he had no personal interest in 
retaining ; and he considered that actresses, such 
as Henriette, had no right to exist. Henriette 
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despised him for many reasons, but if she had 
been pressed to say what these reasons were, she 
would have found it difficult to name one ; never- 
theless, she could declare, and to her most intimate 
friends she did this heartily, that she hated him. 

Henriette never discouraged his visits, nor did 
she try to prevent him seeing Zillah whenever he 
liked. Of Zillah, though she was only a child, he 
had become very fond since he deemed Vera false- 
He said one day to the little maiden, who did not 
understand Latin : — 

" I am like Pamphilus in the *Fair Audrian" 
of Terence. * Symbolam dedit, coenavit.' He 
did not love Chrysis whom he visited, but her 
companion, the fair Audrian. I also do not come 
to see Chrysis, the beloved of all, but the little 
maiden, whom Phaedrus, Clinia, and Niceratus, 
considered a nonentity by the side of their peerless 
one, though to me this Glycerium, this sweet little 
maid, is all in all," 

Then he began to talk Russian to Zillah, who 
had opened her eyes to their full extent, listening 
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to this little speech, the meaning of which she did 
not understand* Classical quotations and allu- 
sions were coming into fashion ; and the young 
men of the day, many of whom had never read 
the classics in their youth, gave themselves much 
pains to afford proofs of their classical attain- 
ments. 

Zillah and Ivan were very good friends. Since 
the day of the supper, he had often come to see 
her, and she, having no playmates of her own age, 
was very glad to have him as a companion. He 
brought her French bon-bons in pretty boxes, too, 
and never scolded ^ler as Henriette and every one 
else did. 

Ever since she could first remember, she had 
lived with the actress, and when she was only ten, 
one of Henriette's visitors, hearing her sing, had 
offered to have, her voice cultivated at his own 
expense. At twelve years of age she sang at the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac, and every one spoke of the 
little girl with the wonderful voice. Many presents 
were made to her, of which Henriette took pos- 
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session^ and the child attracted many a substantial 
bee. who was content to afford his quota of honey 
to the butterfly gatherings of Henriette dc 
Gramont. 

The actress had never claimed Zillah as her 
childy before the girl won the applause of the 
St. Petersburgers. Previous to this, Henriette 
had treated the child much as the small proprie- 
tors had been wont to treat their serfs "in the 
good old days " before the. Emancipation Act was 
published. 

Zillah's life was not changed, as much as might 
have been expected, by her success. Certainly 
Henriette acknowledged her as a daughter, and 
ceased to beat her, even in private ; and she was 
allowed to receive instruction, not only from the 
music masters, but also from all those Peters- 
burgers, who, in the days of their new-bom 
freedom, were desirous of sharing with some one 
the little knowledge which they possessed. 

Such a pupil, many a man was desirous of 
having, and the Minister of Public Education did 
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not interfere with her instructors, even when the 
public schools were closed, and many of the 
teachers exiled to Siberia, But there was no 
instructor of whom Zillah was as fond as she was 
of Ivan Ivanovitch; and he, proud of his new 
acquaintance, brought Maxim Tsiepherkin to see 
the new subject, for a study from life, which he 
had found. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin grieved that a child so 
pure and bright should pass her young life amongst 
the scenes of dissipation, which were of constant 
occurrence at the house of the actress. Ivan Ivan- 
ovitch spoke of her as a frail flower growing up 
amongst weeds, which at every moment threatened 
to choke her by their coarse strength; and he 
delighted to watch the struggles of the pretty 
plant for life and liberty ; but Maxim, who could 
call to mind no dainty devices by which even 
the victory of evil over good might seem^ 
pleasing, grieved because one so young was 
exposed to the corrupting influences of so much 
infamy. 
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Little Zillah was more pleased by the hand- 
some face and the amusing conversation of Ivan 
Ivanovitch, than by the serious countenance and 
earnest talk of the surgeon. Maxim also was not 
a favourite of Henriette's, for he failed to pay her 
that fulsome flattery to which she was accustomed ; 
and she was to him but a speck in the vast multi- 
tude of erring humanity. He would have done his 
best to save her from evil, as he would also have 
done for any other; but little Zillah, he pitied 
with a pity greater than that which he had for the 
rest of the world which is doomed to sorrow 
and suffering. 

One day, Henriette was taken ill with a fever, 
and all her friends forsook her. She sent for a 
priest, and one came, holding a vinaigrette to his 
nose, who mumbled over some prayers as quickly 
as possible, from which the actress expected a 
cure. 

When the pope left her, she became worse, 
instead of better, and ^ave her thoughts to death, 
which had for her a terrible horror. Her throat 
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and her body were already burning, and even 
from this foretaste of the lasting fire she could 
not escape. It was bad enough that her body, 
so pretty, so easily able to charm the eye, and sa 
well preserved, should moulder horribly away and 
be food for worms, without the terrible eternal 
punishment, from which she turned with fright 
and loathing. 

She sent for some of those who had spoken 
before her of evolution and other scientific 
principles, the outcome of which for her was the 
absence of all after-pains from death ; for if death 
were only gentle slumber, nirvana, she would have 
been content to die ; but those who had chatted 
to her with the greatest enthusiasm of the qui- 
escence of will, would not come unto her, being 
afraid of the embraces of their own goddess. 

So she cursed them bitterly, with words which 
were, she knew, either meaningless, or ones which 
it were a sin for her to utter ; a sin, for which 
hereafter she might suffer the punishment she was 
so eager to escape. 
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Zillah was her only companion ; for her maid, 
to whom she had given all her old dresses, and 
the other servants, whom her visitors had paid so 
liberally, had all fled to escape the contagion.. 
The child was hiding her face in her hands, and 
was weeping. 

"You call this champagne, iced, you Jewish 
wench, you ..." and she poured forth a 
stream of vile words, which could more truthfully 
have been applied to herself. 

" It is iced, mamma, dear," the child replied, 
weeping bitterly, "but I will put in some more 
ice, if you wish." 

"You know that there is no more ice, you 
beast," the actress answered. 

" Indeed mamma, I did not .... I forgot." 

" Forgot ! Well, they all forget me now ; but 
4on't you flatter yourself; you will not escape. 
You will suffer one of these days, as I am suffering 
now; they will all leave you, and you will die. 
Then you will go to hell, and burn, and burn, you 
. . . " and she shouted out all the vile names 
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of which she could think, to the only one who had 
remained by her side. 

" Could I do nothing, mamma ? " 

"Don't call me mamma, vile thing, Jew! 
Don't think that such a Jewess belongs to me._ I 
am an orthodox ... ha I . . ha ! 
ha ! . . an orthodox Christian . . ha ! • . 
ha! . . ha! . • r believe in heaven . . 
and hell . . " she began to groan terribly. 

Zillah felt Henriette's hands ; these were dry 
and hot, and the little maiden wished to moisten 
them with a sponge, but the actress drew her 
hands away from those of the child, with sighs of 
loathing. 

"Jewish dog, I am a Christian ... I 
believe ... I shall be saved ... it will 
be all right with me, if only that rogue of a priest 
would come and pray for me again ... I 
would pay him well if he were to cure me . . . 
indeed, I would." 

"Maxim Tsiepherkin is a doctor; might not 
he do good ? " 
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"Ah! you want to get away, to leave me to 
die all alone. But I will come back and haunt 
you, if you leave me now, hound that you are." 

" But might I not fetch Maxim Tsiepherkin ? " 

" If I die, you think you will get some of my 
money, you creature ; but you won't. I will leave 
it all to the Nihilists ; they want to destroy . . 
destroy . . destroy. So do I, to destroy . . 
destroy . . destroy ! " 

" Maxim Tsiepherkin might cure you." 

" Cure me ? Ah ! you don't like being alone 
with me ; it is so, is it not, Jewess ? " 

" Yes." 

" If you leave me, I will come back . . . 
mind, I will come back . . . you shall suffer 
terrible pain ..." 

" I will not forsake you ; but if I might fetch 
Maxim Tsiepherkin ..." 

" You would run away." 

"No, no ..." 

"If you do, I will turn into a wolf ... I 
will eat you up." 
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" I would come back." 

" Swear it ! " 

" Yes, mamma, indeed, I will come back, and 
I will bring him. He will give you some medicine, 
and I will nurse you . , . if you would only 
give me a little love." 

"Love! What is the use of love! Where 
are all my lovers now ? No, swear it ! " She 
made the child take a fearful oath, repeating the 
words after her; and then, she bade the child 
give her a kiss that the fever, in case of her 
falsehood, might the more easily seize hold upon 

her. 

Zillah kissed the actress affectionately, for her 
heart was overflowing with sorrow and pity, and 
then hastened away to fetch the doctor. Her 
tears had dried, leaving their marks upon her 
cheeks ; and those who saw her running to 
Maxim Tsiepherkin for aid, remarked to one 
another that the beautiful Henriette must have 
been beating the child. 

When Maxim Tsiepherkin and Zillah returned. 
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Henriette was not for a few minutes aware of their 
presence; but as soon as she recognised the 
doctor, she called upon him to save her, swearing 
that should she recover, she would give all her 
wealth to the poor. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin took her temperature, felt 
her pulse, and told Zillah that it was a case of 
typhoid fever, that the patient had been much 
distressed, and the chances of recovery decreased, 
by the desertion of her servants and of all her 
friends. He fetched some medicine and promised 
to send two nurses, who would relieve the child of 
the charge of the patient. 

When he was leaving, the actress begged him 
to stay. She spoke of the fears with which she 
was haunted, and he quieted her by speaking of 
religion from an optimist's point of view, of a 
deity, loving and forgiving, not of a fiend ever 
revengeful. 

Soon after he left, the two nurses arrived. 
They were two female Nihilists, Sophy PerofFskaj^ 
and another. 
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The Nihilists do not aim at the destruction of 
all things ; some of their actions^ indeed, would 
not be unbecoming in a devout believer in any 
accepted religion. Charity is their chief virtue, 
and even women are encouraged to devote their 
energies to the advantage of humanityi especially 
of suffering humanity ; and the female Nihilist 
can go with safety into the midst of the poor, 
for she is known as the friend of all those stricken 
by misfortune or distress. 

Sophy Peroffskaya and her companion were 
two of these Nihilist women, so insulted and cari- 
catured by those who would leave the poor in all 
their squalor and misery, whilst the rich wallow 
undisturbed in all the luxuries which the world 
can provide by the instrumentality of the mass 
which it so despises. 

Sophy was a little woman with a round 
irregular face, neither displeasing nor very beauti- 
ful, the daughter of a provincial governor-general, 
and niece of Count Peroffski, the conqueror of the 
Asiatic steppes. 

VOL. IL H 
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When she was only fifteen, her sister, anxious, 
like other Russian women of the day, to obtain 
educational advantages, followed the course for 
the higher education of women offered by one of 
the new colleges which had been founded at St. 
Petersburg. Little Sophy was also eager to 
study, but her father, horror-struck at finding his 
elder daughter influenced by the "new ideas," 
preferred to make her a creature of society, fit to 
wear charming costumes at balls and parties, not 
a reasoning or a reasonable animal, but a prettily 
painted and ornamented doll. 

Sophy would not yield to such a fate ; she was 
determined to study, and when her father became 
more tyrannical, she left his house. She took a 
lodging in a miserable attic, in which, however, 
she was able to study in peace; and there she 
learned that it was her duty to apply her intel- 
ligence, her knowledge, and her capacity for work, 
for the benefit of those who were toiling in 
ignorance and in misery. 

Nursing was one of the ways in which she 
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found herself capable of assisting her fellow- 
creatureSy and she desired to study medicine ; but 
when the medical school for women was opened, 
she was already too much engaged, and too much 
required by those for whom she laboured, to be 
able to afford the time. 

It did not often happen that she was summoned 
to such apartments as those of Mademoiselle de 
Gramont ; she and her companion were more 
accustomed to the homes in which squalor and 
destitution prevailed. They were both good 
nurses, accustomed to carry out Maxim Tsiepher- 
kin's instructions ; and Sophy gave little Zillah, 
who was weak and feverish, something to eat, 
wished her good-night, and sent her to bed. 

When Maxim Tsiepherkin returned, Henriette 
asked him who the nurses were, and he told her 
they were Nihilists. Then the actress began to 
make vows and promises. She would lead, she 
said, a better and a nobler life in future ; she was 
full of good intentions — if she might only live to 
carry them out ! 
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During Henriette*s illness, the life of Zillah 
was far more happy than it had ever been before. 
At first, indeed, she did think a great deal of what 
the actress had said to her, and she did not know 
whether to call her mother or not, but she soon 
recovered from the shock. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin, Sophy Peroffskaya, and 
the other nurse, were all very kind to her ; and 
Zillah soon learned to love Sophy very dearly. 
She continued to sing at the cathedral; she 
answered the inquiries of those who called to 
ascertain how Mademoiselle de Gramont was, 
when they had learned that the disease was not 
infectious ; and she often took a walk with Ivan 
Ivanovitch. 

These walks were very pleasant to the little 
maiden. Ivan either taught her botany, which 
he had learned from Maxim Tsiepherkin, or told 
her some of the folk-tales which he had heard in his 
youth ; and she thought of him as the hero of his 
own tales, but the heroine was always one far more 
worthy of hero-worship than she deemed herself. 
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Mademoiselle de Gramont recovered slowly, 
and during her convalescence she was not 
unkind, even to little Zillah. She read many 
works of romance, and being weak, mentally 
and bodily, thought of the pleasures to be 
obtained in a life from which all evil had been 
banished. 

In Henriette's presence, little Zillah, who had 
now ceased to call the actress, mother, would not 
venture to smile, or to address Ivan, Maxim, or 
Sophy Peroffskaya ; but she sat still, wrapped in 
deep thought. 

To Ivan Ivanovitch, when alone, she dis- 
closed the subject of her thoughts: she was 
wondering why she was one of an outcast race, 
who her father could have been, and who her 
mother. 

Alexandroflf tried to disabuse the mind of the 
little girl, who clung to him for support, of these 
strange ideas. He endeavoured to persuade her 
that she should not accept the words, uttered by 
the actress during her illness, as of serious signifi- 
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cation. But he was not very anxious either to 
convince himself or Zillah of this ; for he did not 
wish to disassociate Zillah and romance, as 
mystery, he thought, afforded the child an extra 
charm. 

Henriette was also much given to sentiment 
now; and she talked a good deal of the love and 
respect of her fellow-creatures, whom she longed, 
she said, to assist, hoping to obtain their love in 
return. She was prettier than ever; and even 
Ivan Ivanovitch admired her, so pale, draped in 
such simple robes. 

Soon, however, a great honour was paid to her. 
The great Autocrat of all the Russias was kind 
enough to visit her; he had always paid large 
sums on her benefit nights, but that he should call 
in person to make his inquiries was an unex- 
pected tribute to her merits. 

After this, she soon tired of Sophy and the 
other nurse, and they were replaced by ordinary 
servants. Even Maxim Tsiepherkin could not 
always remajn an object of interest, though he 
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was certainly an original; so she checked his 
visits, and when, instead of coming occasionally 
to amuse her, he stayed away altogether, she 
vented her spleen upon poor Zillah. 

Henriette's life was soon changed, for she 
found goodness intolerably dull. She called her 
imagination into play, and once more she dazzled 
the Petersburgers by her splendid vices, by her 
luxury and extravagance, and by her feasts, dedi- 
cated to Bacchus and Ariadne. 

She had a mania for sculpture, and she filled 
her rooms and halls with statues, whilst she robed 
herself in the loosely flowing garments of ancient 
Greece. The festivals, celebrated in her house, 
caused the youth to turn from politics to watch 
her playing Phryne or Venus Anadyomene 
before the noblest in the land; and even Ivan 
Ivanovitch wrote a classic sketch for her little 
stage. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin was the only one who 
grieved because a woman was lost, and because 
of the immoral scenes which were enacted before 
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such a. child as Zillah. He would have taken the 
Uttle maiden away, but law and the avarice of 
woman retained her in the power of the new 
goddess of the Petersburgers. 



CHAPTER V. 

FRUIT OF THE TREE OF LIFE. 

M the stately mansion in the 

evski Prospect, Vera and Hessy 

ended their way towards the 

urns. They were both hopeful, 

and they walked quickly. People gave a glance 

at Vera, noticed her pretty costume, and 

wondered why she was out so late in the evening, 

with only Hessy as a companion ; but no one in 

any way interfered with the runaway pair. 

When they had walked as far as Hessy con- 
sidered necessary, they called a drosky, and were 
driven to a street near that in which Sophy 
Peroffskaya lived. As they paid the driver 
liberally, he gave them no insolent stare of 
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wonder, when they alighted in a little street, 
inhabited by the poor; he let them depart with 
his blessing, and then Vera really began to feel 
free ; whilst in the drosky she had expected to see 
her father and Prince Potemkin every time she 
looked back. 

Finally, they reached the house of Sophy 
Peroflfskaya. It was only distinguishable from 
the neighbouring houses by its cleanliness and 
by the presence of glass, instead of paper, rags, 
or boards, in the window-frames. The street had 
a dismal air; men, women, and children were 
standing shivering in the street, searching for 
scraps amongst the garbage outside the houses; 
and Vera became a little disheartened. 

They entered the house, and then she noticed 
the absence of carpets, of lights, though it was 
already dusk, and of all those little signs of 
comfort which it pleases a visitor to observe. 
Hessy was in high spirits, and she did her best 
to reassure her companion. The maid had been 
looking forward to this freedom from restraint; 
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she would now spend some days at least in the 
society of her friends; and she intended to 
become a propagandist, that she might never be 
maid or governess again. 

She was very cheerful ; and she told Vera that 
the luxury prevalent in the Nevski Prospect had 
been the cause of that harshness of temper, which, 
at times, she had been unable to check. 

" You must learn to look the devil in the face," 
she continued, noticing that her companion was 
shivering, and that her face wore a discontented 
look. 

The house did not please Vera Michallovna ; 
but before she hdd time to answer, Sophy Peroff- 
skaya came to give them both a friendly greeting. 

Sophy Peroffskaya had thrown herself into the 
struggle, which had commenced between the rich 
and the poor, with plans and projects that were 
all her own, with a chivalrous ardour, and with a 
heroic devotion capable of overcoming all obstacles. 
It was not her object to assassinate men ; on the 
contrary, she wished to banish every kind of 
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tyranny from the world, and to arrive at a solution 
of the social problems of the day, by which the 
labouring men would obtain the wealth which the 
idle and dissolute waste upon riotous orgies. 

She made Vera and Hessy as comfortable as 
she could. They were shown a room, small and 
poorly furnished, it is true, but clean and tidy; 
one such as few in that street possessed. Vera 
looked at the little slip of carpet, economically 
placed in the middle of the room; she had a 
preference for an apartment to herself, and small 
as this was, Hessy was to share it with her. 

Sophy, she noticed, treated her and Hessy, the 
maid, with equal courtesy. Vera believed in 
liberty, equality, and fraternity ; but like many an 
other of the Petersburgers, she preferred the 
theory to the practice. She had been accustomed 
to a certain deference, and she did not understand 
that this was paid to her in consequence of a state 
of social inequality, not in respect of some inherent 
qualities of her own. At the Smolna Convent, 
she had been paid attentions, partly at least upon 
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account of her talents, which were there con- 
spicuous ; whilst here in St. Petersburg, she was 
merely a particle of polite society, and nothing 
more ; but this she had still to learn. 

For the poor and unfortunate, she had learned 
to feel a wonderful compassion. She remembered 
how Ivan Ivanovitch had spoken of the People at 
their first meeting ; and since then she had always 
desired to work for them, as she understood Ivan 
worked. She had now already forgotten that she 
had left her luxurious home to escape from her 
tyrannical father and hated lover; and she allowed 
herself to suppose that she had come amongst the 
People, that she might be able to share their lot, 
and to alleviate their sufferings. In truth, even 
then she desired to be a leader, not one of the 
-People. 

Her sacrifice was greater than she had 
anticipated ; but she soon cheered up, and 
determined to make the best of matters. In time, 
Ivan Ivanovitch would come to her, and then all 
would be altered. So she made herself as agree- 
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able as she could to her companions ; and without 
grumbling, partook of the common fare provided 
for all. 

When their meal was finished, working men 
and women, students, journalists, professional 
nurses, daughters of the poorer nobles, and men 
of liberal education, began to arrive. Vera 
noticed that the men, even the well-educated, 
were dressed in a manner which showed that they 
had been engaged in some mechanical work ; whilst 
the women, even the youngest and prettiest, wore 
felt hats and ulsters, much like those of the men. 

The work of the evening commenced. Some 
came to teach, some to study, some to read, and 
some only to discuss the questions of the day. 
Sophy Peroffskaya seemed to be the good spirit of 
all the little groups; she had a quick eye, and 
seemed to understand how to arrange everything. 

Vera looked on in astonishment. Sophy had 
given her a newspaper to read, but she preferred 
to watch the others ; she looked carefully amongst 
the men, and was sorry because neither Ivan 
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Ivanovitch nor Maxim Tsiepherkin was present. 

After a time, the studious left their seats ; 
some played at popular Russian games, such as 
"Murman Cap," whilst others spoke upon 
political subjects. 

Some of the speakers were not altogether 
destitute of wit. One young fellow, who had 
taken the part of the prince in the '' Murman 
Cap," pointing to a young girl who had put on her 
ulster and felt hat to depart, exclaimed — 

" Na turmu jevo! " — off with him to prison — 
continuing in French, '^ That is all the Russian I 
know." 

To which the maiden retorted — 

" Koli khud kynaz, tak v gryaz ! " — if the 
prince is bad, into the mud with him. 

" The Great Father," said another, " did not 
create man as a perfect being, but left him to 
work out his purification upon earth. The Devil, 
however, was allowed to do his best to prevent 
this, and for this purpose, he sent a number of 
imps to look after his interest. 
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*' These imps set to work to persuade men that 
they would not be happy as long as they ruled 
themselves, and were subject only to their own 
laws and those of the Great Father. His Satanic 
Majesty promised the people all sorts of good 
things, if they would only have a king to reign 
over them. 

** So a king was chosen. 

" Then the imps suggested that the people had 
not enough lands of their own, and that they 
should seize upon those of their neighbours. 
Thus wars commenced. 

" The king did not care to risk his precious 
life in the fight, so nobles were appointed to 
lead the people in his stead ; and the king and 
nobles so liked the business of ruling that they 
determined to keep it in the family, by making 
it hereditary. 

''The kings and nobles had now seized upon 
almost all the lands, and the people had not 
enough for themselves. They became discon- 
tented, and would have taken to ruling themselves 
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again, but the Devil leaped upon the scene and 
preached about the divine rights of king and 
vested interests. There then arose a great huUa- 
baloOy and it was finally decided that king and 
nobles were to be retained and vested interests 
upheld, whilst if any poor fellow should steal a 
loaf of bread, through hunger, he was to be 
punished. The demon-king danced with delight, 
whilst his wonderful tail went wiggle-waggle." 

Vera thought this first evening very dull. It 
might be, she remarked to Hessy, just the kind 
of amusement which the artisans, who had never 
been accustomed to an3^hing better, could ap- 
preciate ; but for her own part, she would have 
been glad if she could have seen the face of even 
one old friend. 

When all but the few women who lived in the 
house had left, Sophy Peroffskaya seated herself 
by Vera's side, and they began to talk. 

"You feel sad leaving home for a strange 
place," she said. 

" Yes," Vera answered ; " but if I could only 

VOL. II. I 
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do something. . . ." She had hoped to become 
at once a leader ; she was willing to suffer if she 
might only become a romance heroine, if she 
might be surrounded by the halo of poesy — ^and it 
was all so prosaic ! 

"There will be something for each of us to 
do," Sophy answered, smiling pleasantly. "We 
are gaining ground, slowly but surely, and we 
rejoice at our success though we regret that the 
progress is so slow. We all wish to accomplish 
something definite in a lifetime, in a year, in a 
month, even in an hour. This may be a selfish 
desire, but we have a right, it is even our duty 
to be selfish, if the result of our selfishness will be 
advantageous to our fellow-men — not only to our- 
selves." 

"The rich," Sophy continued, as her com- 
panion did not speak, " allow the poor to occupy 
a humble place in the church, and they will 
allow them a share in the good things of the 
next world, where there will be, they think, more 
than enough to satisfy their own requirements. 
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They are generous, you see, in their way, but we 
would offer the poor something more tangible, 
an equal share in the good things of the present, 
whilst as to those of •the future, we will teach 
them how to become worthy of the promised 
reward." 

" The desire to accomplish this cannot surely 
be selfish ? " Vera said with some little enthusiasm. 
"It is my great ambition to do something for 
humanity, and by accomplishing this, to gain 
fame and distinction amongst women ; and in 
the end, when I am gone, women may strew 
wreaths of laurel on my tomb." 

" The desire for posthumous honours and for 
fame, in a world in which at least the one to be 
honoured will have lost all consciousness of either 
pleasure or pain, is only a foolish longing; one 
should rather desire that those who remain behind 
us should reap the harvest which will spring from 
our seed." Sophy spoke very kindly, but Vera 
did not like to be reproved even by the kindest 
voice. 
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There was a pause. 

Then Vera said, • ** I want to imitate you. 
Like you I have given up riches and rank, 
and • • • •' 

Vera really felt this. She had sacrificed her- 
self — she thought for the good of humanity — and 
all was so different to what she had expected. 
She burst into tears. 

Sophy Peroffskaya kissed Vera, fondled her 
kindly and lovingly, and then led her to her room. 

There they chatted more familiarly; they 
began to open their hearts to one another, and 
their tongues were loosened. They spoke of their 
parents : both were motherless. 

** My father," Sophy said, when they had 
spoken many a kindly word of their mothers, and 
had sympathized with one another for the loss 
which each had sustained, " was kind to me in his 
way. He thought education evil, and I longed for 
education. Knowledge, he hated and feared, more 
than he did the Father of Lies. To him they were 
both simply the origin of * new ideas.' I had a 
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sister from whom I learned that in the world 
around me, the workers must be always struggling 
to maintain a wretched existence, whilst the few for 
whom they labour seem to claim all the luxuries 
and comforts of life. She taught me, too, that this 
utter poverty and that vast wealth result from a 
common cause; and I threw in my lot with poverty 
with all a young girl's ardour. But Vera, pet," 
Sophy continued, speaking in her most gentle voice, 
for Vera had a winning face and a winsome manner, 
" it is a hard life. The little comforts of life are 
gone, and at first we miss them ; we have only 
humanity in their place, and abject humanity, 
instead of sustaining our ardour at first, only 
repels. There are many hardships to be borne, 
many dangers to be run ; and you, little one, may 
yet turn back, if you will." 

Sophy was very anxious to have Vera as a 
companion. For a long time she had been shut off 
from all those who, like herself, had been gently 
nurtured ; and the refinement and culture of the 
wealthy had not failed to gain some influence even 
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over her. But she knew the difficulties which 
beset a lady who would share the life of the work- 
ing people, and she considered it her duty to warn 
Vera. 

But at that moment the Smolna maid was 
almost enthusiastic; and the real cause of her 
leaving home, wealth, and rank, she had forgotten. 
She was not of that stuff of which the heroine 
and martyr are made ; but she knew this not ; she 
was ready and eager to conquer, and to die — in 
the imagination. 

Sophy had soothed her, and the poorly fur- 
nished room did not now seem so utterly bare and 
comfortless. There was hope ; and her mind 
pictured forth pleasant delusions. 

Ivan, her Ivan would come to her, and be her 
hero ; and they twain should do great deeds and 
win the applause of men. She saw herself sur- 
rounded by all the glory that men could pour 
upon her, she saw herself loved with a love that 
only chances to heroines of romance ; but of the 
people who were to do all this for her, and for 
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whom she was to do so much — she little thought. 

Hessy came to her and she spoke to the maid 
more softly than was her wont ; but she still con- 
sidered Hessy her servant, and she accepted the 
customary little offices from her. Sitting before 
the fire, little thinking that there was no fire in any 
other bedroom in the house, or that she had a fire 
for this one night only, she lightly sketched a 
career for herself and for Ivan Ivanovitch, and her 
thoughts gave rise to pleasant dreams. 

On the morrow she rose, willing and eager to 
work, and Sophy Peroffskaya had a long pro- 
gramme for her. They were to visit the co-opera- 
tive workshops, the schools, the rooms of the 
propaganda, the homes of some of the workmen, 
and the hospital which Maxim Tsiepherkin had 
recently established. 

The workshop was the first place to which 
Sophy took her. There, men and women, boys 
and girls, were at work, chiefly at tailoring and 
dressmaking. Sophy explained the system to 
Vera. The workpeople obtained a fair price for 
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their wares, which were all of a useful description. 

The money was distributed amongst them 
according to their needs. Anyone wishing to join 
had to obtain the consent of two-thirds of the 
members, and anyone could be expelled by a vote 
of two-thirds. Upon the wall was a large card 
upon which was painted, *' Let each labour accord- 
ing to his powers, and each take according to his 
needs." 

" That, Vera," said Sophy Peroffskaya, " is the 
great text of socialism." 

** They seem happy and contented," Vera an- 
swered. "But are you able to work out the 
system harmoniously ? " 

" Yes," Sophy replied. "The difficulty was all 
at first. Then we had but a small capital, and 
had to pay the workpeople less than they would 
have obtained elsewhere. This lasted until we 
were able to pay them out of the product of the 
labour they had already completed. At first a 
good many left us ; others stayed, tempted by our 
promises. Now, they receive even more than they 
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would obtain elsewhere, and have far more com- 
fortable quarters." 

Vera drew Sophy's attention to some persons 
who seemed fer from strong, and asked if they 
received as much pay as those able to do more 
work. Sophy, instead of answering, showed her 
companion the ledger. It contained a short out- 
line of the history of each person engaged ; his 
or her present condition, whether married or 
single, and how many persons were dependent 
upon his or her earnings. 

When Vera had read some of these ledger 
accounts between the men, women, and children 
engaged, and the society, Sophy began to explain 
them. 

The accounts were there for any one interested 
to read. Every Saturday each wrote down the 
sum which he, or she, expected to receive. If 
there was more than the sum asked for to be dis- 
tributed, sometimes a part of the surplus was 
divided amongst the people by adding a per- 
centage to the sum for which each asked, whilst 
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the balance was added to the capital of the 
society ; if the weekly profits were not sufficient, 
a proportionate reduction had to be made. Any- 
one could criticise the wage for which another 
asked; but this, Sophy explained, was more fre- 
quently done to increase than to decrease the 
amount, which in either case was decided by vote. 

The workmen received the largest sums, and 
the women and children did not make any ex- 
cessive demands, for they did not wish to be 
dependent upon the men. The weaker women 
who were unable to do much hard work would 
take it in turns to read aloud, whilst the others, 
who listened, were thus able to obtain much 
useful information. Books condemned by the 
censor could not be read at the workshops, for 
the police, who considered such co-operation 
revolutionary, gave them a great deal of trouble ; 
but many of the workpeople found their way 
round of an evening to the dwelling of Sophy 
Peroffskaya. 

The day-schools were frequented chiefly by the 
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children of those employed in the shops, or of 
those who sympathised with the plans and pro- 
jects which the Russian socialists had formed 
for the benefit of their country ; and the instruc- 
tion was all given gratuitously by young Liberals 
who considered education the best weapon to 
place in the hands of the young generation, which 
is to strike a blow at despotism and to liberate 
the People of all the Russias. 

Alexandroff was one of these teachers, and 
Vera was eagerly expecting to see him ; but he 
had left the school when they arrived, and she 
was disappointed. After this, she could not take 
a great interest in the children, though she did 
try to do so; she was thinking of him, and she did 
not even notice the cleanliness of the homes of the 
workpeople, a rare sight in St. Petersburg. 

"There is an old saying," Sophy remarked, 
"that the shoemaker is ill-shod, and that the 
tailor is badly fitted with a coat. Well, we new 
political economists have not brought our system 
into complete working order, for a large number 
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can live together more economically than 
separately ; but the artisans dislike the idea of one 
large establishment, and we have to overcome 
prejudices by degrees." 

"But the people ..." Vera hesitated, 
and blushed a little, " they are married, just the 
same as others ? " 

" In most cases, yes. Vera child ; but a few 
are united only by our own ceremonies. We leave 
each couple to decide this matter for themselves ; 
but when the marriage ceremony is performed to 
free the woman from the legal control of her 
parents, it is celebrated with the rites, and by a 
priest of the Greek Church." 

" Is this often done ? " Vera asked. She was 
thinking of Ivan Ivanovitch, and wondering 
whether there would be much danger to him, 
if he were to marry her that he might set her free 
from the restraint of her father. 

"The ceremony," Sophy answered, "is often 
performed. The woman who fears that her 
parents will reclaim her from us, chooses a man 
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to lead her to the altar, and thus release her from 
their control. Then they live together as brother 
and sister, at least for a year, during which time 
they decide whether or not they will make their 
nest together." 

**But marriage," Vera suggested with hesita- 
tion, " is irrevocable." 

" Marriage," Sophy answered, "is a* contract, 
desirable, just as long as the benefits of life exceed 
the miseries of existence ; revocable, at the wish 
of either party, upon equitable terms, in the same 
way as any other contract." 

" But love ..." Vera commenced. 

" Be united whilst you love ; when you cease 
to care for one another be free : these are the 
laws of love." 

** Surely love," Vera answered, " can never 
die. A man may be unfaithful, but a woman 
must go on loving and loving, whilst her heart 
continues to beat." 

" Vera, pet," Sophy said, " we must do away 
with all these phrases. They belong to the past. 
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and the past with all its evil influences is odious 
and abominable. Even a woman must cease to 
pass her time in billing and cooing; she has 
more important duties in life than to spend her 
time in dreaming of love ; she should work, and 
set an example to her sex." 

These words were spoken on the way to the 
hospital, where Vera saw Maxim Tsiepherkin and 
Ivan Ivanovitch. Sophy at once began to work, 
and Vera did a little service here and said a 
little word of kindness there, and it pleased Ivan 
Ivanovitch to see her doing a little woman's work, 
waiting upon those who were unable to help them- 
selves. 

Ivan, when disengaged, came to her. 

" I was sure you would come to us," he said, 
whilst she looked at him with a smile on her face. 
There was a little blush, too, for she was not quite 
sure that he still loved her ; and she looked down 
at the floor. Then he led her away to the tiny 
garden behind the hospital, and there he spoke 
words that sounded sweetly to her ear. 
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" There was once a youth," he said, " who 
saw a pretty butterfly, and loved it ; and he 
could have made it a captive by foul means, but 
he wished to win her heart. So he gazed at her 
bright wings as she took to flight ; and he thought 
of her whilst she was away ; and she came again, 
and he worked for her a necklace of silk. But 
when he had made it, he was discontent with his 
work, and it seemed to him that nothing he could 
do would be worthy of her ; so he let her fly away. 
Still she came again, and this time love robbed 
her of her pretty wi ngs, and gave her instead a 
lovely woman's form, and she stood beside him 
such a maid as he a youth, and . . . ." 

Vera knew that his eyes were looking at her, 
though she had turned hers from him ; her face 
was flushed with colour, and she tried to hide her 
cheeks from him as she listened, and listened 
eagerly, for the next words that should fall from 
his lips ; bat he was silent. 

She stooped to pick a flower. One by one she 
plucked the petals and let them fall to the ground. 
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She almost wished the earth to open and swallow 
her up — ^and yet — and yet, she was very happy. 

Then she gasped, " Sophy will be waiting for 
me," and ran off, foolishly, as a bee might fly 
from a flower from which it was longing to extract 
the honey. Though quick her speed, it would 
not have troubled her if he had overtaken her, 
with another fable to whisper in her ear ; but the 
honey would not come to the butterfly. 

Youth is the flower of the tree of love. It 
gives hope of the most luscious fruit ; but many 
a bud dies, many a promising fruit is gnawed 
by the canker-worm, jealousy, many an one is 
dwarfed and ill-formed, and many an other is 
pecked at by the birds. Only here and there one 
satisfies our expectation, and even a fruit worthy 
of the gods has but a brief existence. 

Novelty is the gloss of the flower of the tree. 
The fresh bloom is quickly scattered by the wind, 
never to return ; but when the flower has fallen 
to the ground, the fruit will sometimes appear, 
though seldom to ripen and mature in perfection. 
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Would you become a gardener ? What pains 
are required to select the stock wisely! What 
pmningi and pruning, and pruningi and what 
careful preparation of the ground I . Cutting back 
the early wood often causes a more healthy 
growth, for if all the young shoots were allowed to 
grow, the fruit would be but poor. Even with 
the greatest care and attention, the tree-grower 
will have many causes for anxiety. The skilled 
cultivator will have much hesitation, a fear of 
doing this, a fear of leaving it undone, though he 
has a method even in his madness. 

Then there are the scorching sun and the 
drenching rain, which come at inconvenient 
seasons ; for the skilled workman is unable to 
control Nature. Let Nature be ever so propitious, 
yet the fruit of the most perfect husbandman will 
be but a disappointment to him, seeking perfec- 
tion, to which the charming bud gave promise in 
the spring. In a field, where the labourer loses 
himself in dreamland, shall we, in our ignorance, 

venture upon the culture of the fruit, which, to 
VOL. II. K 
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repay us for our pains and anxiety, must be all 
perfect ? 

The mocking echo chides us for our simple 
pains. Perfection only hovers around the world 
as a shadow that mortal man cannot grasp, until 
he passes unto the world of shadows. Men and 
women, the fruit of the earth, have each their 
spot and blemish, which from them can never be 
washed away ; children are the buds of the tree of 
life, and to the husbandman they promise to 
become choice fruit ; but the birds of the air 
come, and they peck at the ripening fruit, which 
then becomes tainted with the corruption of the 
world. 




CHAPTER VI. 



HE WHO WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 




HE life of Vera Michailovna was 
completely changed ; and the 
new customs and manners 
were not as pleasing to her as 
she felt they should have been. 
She had quite learned to 
J appreciate charming costumes, 
when she was called upon to exchange these for 
tweeds, ulsters, and felt hats. Still she was willing 
to renounce some of the pomps and vanities of a 
wicked world ; but because extravagance in dress 
has been carried to the height of folly in the past, 
and had served to make some of the frivolous of 
her sex content with their slavery, she did not 
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consider that every emancipated woman should 
therefore wear spectacles and unbecoming 
garments, to hide her beauty. 

Many of the girls around her were clever, 
intelligent, and distinguished by their zeal in the 
cause of humanity ; but because they hated the 
aristocracy, which they recognized as their enemy, 
they all wished to free themselves from the tram- 
mels which a society of aristocrats had imposed 
upon woman. Men had told them that there 
was a mystic something which made them the 
inferiors of men, both in their virtues and in their 
vices ; this they denied, and as a proof of their 
determination to probe to the bottom of this and 
of every other mystery, they began to apply them- 
selves to smoking cigarettes and to studying 
anatomy. 

At sixteen or seventeen, young girls went out 
into the world to make themselves independent ; 
and outside the threshold of their homes, they 
found the gospel of the revolution, which taught 
them that knowledge is power. Then, at the first 
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opportunity, they applied themselves to the study 
and practice of the new doctrines with all the 
impetuosity of youth ; and there were many signs 
that their labours would be attended with success, 
for they possessed the strength and independence 
of character which were necessary to overcome 
prejudices, deeply rooted, and to overthrow 
principles, generally accepted, though not based 
upon any firm foundation. 

These women, too, who had decided that it 
was their duty to do some more useful work in 
life than embroidery and dancing, gave proof of 
greater talents than men possessed, to thoroughly 
master the details of any scientific study. 

Vera was not one of these persons; she did not 
even agree that such studies were suitable for 
women, though it was amongst such as these that 
her lot was now cast. She had been imbibing the 
prejudices of the aristocracy all her life, and she 
could not free herself of them all at once. She 
considered that it was all very well for women to 
become nurses, but she objected to their becoming 
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doctors ; she did not mind them as mothers, but 
had a decided objection to them as midwives. 

Still she was willing to do something. 

With Sophy Peroffskaya, she visited the poor, 
in tenements with rotten staircases, up which 
they had to grope their way in the dark; she 
stumbled over heaps of ashes and putrefying refuse 
in the passages, which were swarming with 
vermin ; she found rooms with walls and ceilings, 
black with the filth that had accumulated during 
long years of neglect, and damp because the glass 
of the tiny window-frames had been replaced by 
paper and rags, and here and there as a luxury, 
by a little piece of board; and she saw the 
wretched occupants, half-starved, half-clothed, 
and huddled together without any regard to age, 
sex, health, decency, or morality. 

Sophy Peroffskaya would give something here 
and there ; but the people, though they led lives 
more wretched than those of any uncivilized race, 
were thankful even for a kindly word of encourage- 
ment spoken. Vera was more generous than her 
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companion ; she could not behold such suffering 
and allow it to remain, whilst there was money 
in her purse with which it might be alleviated. 

The people were, as a matter of course, all 
outcasts and criminals. The world was their 
enemy, and they, that of the world, though they 
knew it not. 

In one of these wretched dens, Vera's purse 
and all the money she had left were stolen. Sophy 
was sorry, but not surprised. It was natural, 
she said, that men, reduced to their state, should 
require time, before they could obtain a knowledge 
of the rights and duties of citizenship. 

Vera, however, was very vexed. With this 
money she had been wont to obtain some little 
luxury every day, not being quite content with 
the bare necessaries provided by Sophy Peroffs- 
kaya. The workpeople at the co-operative shops 
had better fare than those who, like Vera Michail- 
ovna, shared Sophy's table, for the others were 
all active Nihilists, who paid but little heed to 
what they eat or to what they drank, being 
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willing to sacrifice themselves for the good of 
humanity. 

Vera felt the deprivation very much for she 
was not sufiEiciently enthusiastic to be able to 
enjoy black bread and coarse fare. She became 
dissatisfied with her new life ; even with its ob- 
jects, she had little sympathy. If Ivan Ivanovitch 
had come to her, and had been the pleader for 
humanity, she might have listened ; but he did not 
come. 

She looked back into the past, to those days 
that seemed now so far off, when the world was 
all new to her, when each experience was some 
fresh joy, some new delight. She called to mind 
those early meetings with Ivan Ivanovitch, and 
she remembered the words which he had spoken ; 
but these all belonged to the past, and she agreed 
with him now that, "Happiness is only to be 
found when it is not present." 

Ivan Ivanovitch, she thought, avoided her. 
He had almost spoken of love once, when she 
had come back to him, when he saw her first 
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again, '^ when she stood beside him, such a maid 
as he a youth • . . ." 

And the butterfly had flown. 

" I was a child," she said to herself, " and he 
came to me. I never dreamt of his being more 
than a friend, though even then he seemed to me 
such an one as I should seek for my dearest 
friend; but I did not even try to charm him. 
But he came again and again, and I learned to 
love him passionately, devotedly; child that I 
was! 

" Then he did not come, and I thought that 
he had ceased to care for me, and I was forced 
to take the chaplet of pearls from the prince, 
whom I hated; and he saw me wearing it, and 
thought it the price of my shame. 

"I shall never forget that night . . . . 
how I threw myself upon the bed and wept . . 
. . and wept .... and the day came, 
but he was gone, and I was banished from his 
heart." 

She thought of the butterfly, and the butterfly. 
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indeed, would have retomedy and only too wil- 
lingly, if he would have been her captor. But she 
could not go to him and throw her arms around 
his neck and say : — 

" Oh ! my love, art thou lost to me ; to me 
for ever ? Must I pass through life like a lonely 
cloud, by the world unsought, the world not 
seeking ? Must I go on loving and loving, though 
you never bring to me the love for which I crave, 
though you never come to me at all, oh, my 
darling ! " 

She was passionate and loving, but she could 
not lay aside the modesty and diffident reserve 
of her sex to do that which seemed to threaten 
death to her maiden shame ; and the very desire 
that was in her heart, made her the more timorous 
and retiring before him. 

And he thought her cold. 

Now, almost for the first time since she had 
left the Smolna Convent, she opened her Testa- 
ment and read. It seemed to her that the Saviour 
had come into the world and had given up all 
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things and had suffered all the pain that the 
world could devise, and this, not so much for 
the sake of the rich, as for the poor. 

She felt, whilst reading, that she too could 
sacrifice herself; she too could suffer all the 
indignities that the world could heap upon her, 
if he wished it — her Ivan. 

If he would be her companion ! 

But this would never be so now, she feared. 

She knew what it was to suffer agony : she was 

longing in vain for love that would never be 

vouchsafed unto her, and she was conscious 

of her own unworthiness. She could never love 

the poor, who were so grimy and uncouth, 

such as she now saw them, such as He had loved, 

such as Ivan loved, Ivan who was not her Ivan 

now — so she thought. 

It was hard for her to go on labouring thus 
for humanity, without hope of reward ; for though 
she pitied the people, her pity was not akin to 
love, and serving the poor afforded her no plea- 
sure. Of a future state of rewards and punish- 
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ments, she did not think; she was young, and 
death seemed afar off. 

Meanwhile, Ivan Alexandroff was with Zillah, 
paying the pretty child many little attentions; 
for when the Smolna maid had first arrived at the 
house of Sophy Peroffskaya, and he could have 
stretched out his hand and have taken Vera 
Michailovna to his heart, he had been inclined 
to dally with Eros; he had considered himself 
in possession, and had become keenly sensible 
to that contentment so near akin to discontent, 
which often follows the satisfaction of our desires ; 
and Vera had resented his lukewarm love. 

Vera was no longer a new character for him 
to study, as she had been when she came with all 
the fresh charms of the Smolna Convent maid 
that no man had smiled upon. She had mixed 
with the world, and the world's pitch had cleaved 
to her, so that to Ivan it seemed that she was 
defiled. She was still a beautiful woman, one 
beautiful exceedingly, and Ivan Ivanovitch loved 
her, though, through his neglect, her love seemed 
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to have been frozen like the snow in the streets. 
She was now more proud and majestic than she 
had ever been before, and he did not think that 
she could be happy, leading such a life as he 
could offer her as his wife ; and into his eyes little 
Zillah, a maiden new to the world of love, now 
looked, and he smiled upon her, and she worship- 
ped him. 

He had been accustomed to servile flattery 
during his boyhood, and so was vain ; he had a 
plan for the liberation of mankind from tyranny, 
but still he desired hero-worship, and wished 
men, and more especially women, to be his de- 
voted slaves. 

Vera, however, did not fall down and worship 
him, though in her heart there was that love 
which fain would speak. But she had mixed with 
society, which had taught her to restrain and 
conceal all the natural emotions of her pure 
heart; and all her natural freedom and vivacity 
were gone. 

When Ivan came to see Sophy Peroffskaya, 
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Vera would allow no feature of hers to betray the 
love which she felt for him ; for the world had 
taught her to be ashamed of love. She was stern 
and cold ; and she spoke to him in the language 
of her companions, who considered sentiment 
a useless expenditure of energy. There was no 
trembling of her frame, now more womanly ; 
there was no change of tint upon her cheek, that 
had been wont to become brighter at his reproach ; 
there was no quiver of the lip and no ruffle of 
the brow to show him that the old memories were 
still retained in the storehouse of her thoughts, 
and to prove to him that the past was not all 
buried and forgotten. 

Since the day when he told her the fable of 
the butterfly, no word of love had he spoken to 
her, and she had put on the conventional covering 
of maidenly reserve, that has served to conceal 
the beauties of so many a maiden's mind. 

If it were meant thus to force him to plead to 
a cold marble statue for love, it was a failure, as 
so many an other of Love's stratagems. 
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She did wound his vanity by her seeming 
indifferencey and he tried, in vain, to make her 
speak of the olden time when she was new to the 
world, to all the customs and conventions of the 
world, and to the quickening of its thoughts and 
actions; of the time when he came to her first 
to offer her his sympathy, but gave instead his 
love. 

She was now so silent and cold, so unlike the 
Vera he had known, who had loved him, and been 
beloved. After the past he could not speak to 
her of the common-place topics of life; and his 
struggles and ambitions were foreign to her ; for 
they could never be shared by her now. 

He thought of her, much as the novelist may 
think of a character that has grown up under his 
hand, or as a gardener may think of a beautiful 
bud that develops and becomes an exquisite 
flower, one far too precious for him to retain it 
for his own delight. 

Vera considered that she had gained strength. 
She had put on the armour of the world, and she 
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had learned to hide all the better feelings of the 
heart. 

Ivan often visited Zillah ; for the splendour of 
Mademoiselle de Gramont pleased him more than 
the cold economical household, over which Sophy 
PerofTskaya presided. He was a revolutionist ; 
but he had no desire to drive all that was beautiful 
from the world: and though he believed in equality, 
he still desired to retain some distinction for him- 
self. Among the Nihilists and among Henriette's 
guests, he was still a person of little influence ; but 
if he had been without a place with either, he 
would have been something less. He was 
ambitious, and he was writing a novel ; but even 
this was no easy road to distinction; and until 
applause and praise should be showered upon 
him, he had to be content with a young maiden's 
adoration. 

He was still young and handsome, though he 
was beginning to feel discontented with the use he 
had made of the time which he had spent in the 
world. There was nothing tangible done; 
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nothing gained. He had still to make a begin- 
ning, and it was far easier for him to yield himself 
to idleness. 

Zillah welcomed him with child-Uke glee, for 
he brightened her young life ; and now, only Ivan 
and Maxim Tsiepherkin were kind to her, for the 
others had all begun to persecute her with, what 
they called, their love. Yet, amongst them all, 
she was pure, and shrank from evil with an 
unconscious and uncontrollable gesture of aversion. 

She loved Ivan Ivanovitch and Maxim 
Tsiepherkin ; but she never dreamt of comparing 
them, the one with the other. The beauty of 
Ivan Ivanovitch seemed to the child to surpass 
that of all earthly things, and she was more 
grateful to him for kindness, than she was to 
Maxim Tsiepherkin, who had been her teacher so 
much more often. But he was only a plain man, 
who had interfered to protect her from ill-usage, 
so many and many a time ; and now it was his 
desire to defend her from another and a greater 
danger, to which her budding beauty exposed her. 

VOL. II. L 
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Of this she knew nothing. It only seemed to 
her that amongst men there was no other like 
Ivan Ivanovitch; and that Maxim Tsiepherkin 
was good and kind. 

Ivan Ivanovitch would come to her, and she 
would sing to him ; and it was a pleasure for her 

« 

to listen to his voice, that seemed to her so sweet. 

There was no one whose praise was as dear to 
her as that which Ivan gave ; there was no one 
who could pet her as he could pet ; no one, she 
thought, who could love her as he could love. 

He would wander about St. Petersburg with 
her, when she was free from rehearsals and the 
control of Henriette; and he would heap upon 
her little presents, that seemed to him little 
nothings — to her, angels' gifts. 

He would never rebuke her, as sometimes 
Maxim would rebuke ; he would occasionally come 
in a carriage to fetch her home from the concert, 
and would not chide her, if she chose to wear 
no wraps, as Maxim would. 

Alexandroff and Maxim Tsiepherkin were so 
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different; she never felt strange or embarrassed 
with Ivan, as she did with Maxim, and when Ivan 
taught her, it was some sweet chirping, no hard 
fact in life like Maxim's teachings; so she thought 
that Ivan loved her more than Maxim did. 

Love is blind ! 

She did not know how Maxim loved her. She 
did not know how much more it cost him to make 
his little offerings at her shrine than it cost her 
Ivan to make so many more, and such greater 
ones. The book of love was closed to her, and 
^e could not read the entries that had been made 
against Ivan Ivanovitch; and she did not know 
that she had a rival, though, even if she had 
known, she would have feared no rival. She little 
thought that Vera and wealth could have taken 
him from her; she little knew that Maxim had 
never opened his heart unto love until now, when 
it was all hers. 

" Little birdie," he would say, " I will come 
jand fetch you to-night ; Ivan will not be able." 

" Never mind, Maxim," she would answer. " If 
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Ivan cannot come, I can manage all by myself/' 
But he would not let her ; he guarded her as if 
she had been his own. 

" Poor old Maxim ! " she would say ; and she 
would sometimes offend him, carelessly, almost 
purposely, even when he was doing his best to 
please her. 

It was hard, too, he would think sometimes, 
that she could call him old ; he was not so much 
older than Ivan Ivanovitch. 

There is a great waste of love in this world of 
ours. Many a true heart could have found such 
another, if it would only have sought ; if it would 
only have gone out into the world, instead of 
hiding itself in the dark bitterness which may 
have fallen upon it like a shower from a cloud. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin had never told her of his 
love, had never even thought of telling her. It 
had been as the love of a bachelor for some child 
whom he often sees. Maxim Tsiepherkin was all 
alone in the world; his mother was away ih 
Siberia, and would never return; and this child 
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was all the brightness he had, and he loved her. 

Zillah must have been the child of some roving 
gipsy, if one may judge by her love of freedom and 
her hatred of restraint. Maxim Tsiepherkin 
spoke a good deal about liberty and freedom, even 
to her ; but still he was always anxious to control 
her, and she wished to be free.^ 

She did not quite understand the difference 
which he found between the subjection of men to 
man, and that under which he was desirous of 
placing her to himself. It seemed to her the 
same sort of tyranny which forced one, man to 
work for the benefit of another, as that of Maxim 
Tsiepherkin, when he would force her, by his per- 
suasion, to read history. 

It was after Vera Michailovna had left her 
home in the Nevski Prospect, when he began to 
think of marriage with this child of his heart. 
Even then it was for her sake, not to satisfy his 
own passions, that he wished to make her his 
wife. It was the only way in which he could free 
her from scenes of dissipation and debauchery. 
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which were now of nightly occurrence at the 
house of the most famous, and infamous, actress 
of St. Petersburg. 

Mademoiselle de Gramont had become an im- 
portant personage amongst the Petersburgers« 
Princes and the mistresses of princes were glad to 
appear at her f^tes ; and the Czar, the Autocrat of 
all the Russias, the greatest tyrant in the world, 
visited her. 

She was the woman, above all others, whom 
the Petersburgers pointed out to one another, 
when driving down the Nevski Prospect of an 
afternoon. This was the fame that was dear to 
her ; and she did not know that it was infamy. 

Bright and joyful, indeed, was she; and she 
had no rival in St. Petersburg, though since 
her illness she had not reappeared upon the stage. 

One afternoon the rumour spread that she was 
dead ; every one spoke of her, sighed, and said, 
"Poor Henriettel" 

Even Ivan Ivanovitch remarked, "What a 
jolly morsel for the worms ! " 
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In the evening princes and statesmen hurried 
to her abode to see her once again. 

On a sarcophagus of Ancient Greece, she lay, 
pale as the stone. 

The lamps of marble, too, were burning low, 
shedding a subdued light upon her who lay there, 
so cold, so still. 

The popes in a chamber far off were chanting 
prayers for her, who in life had offered up her own 
to Aphrodite. The music reached those who had 
come to take a last glance at hei: lying there, 
like marble, among many an other statue, but 
none more beautiful. 

To them all, it seemed a fitting ending. She 
was Isdng there, and near her was Phryne whom 
Praxiteles loved and drew; Phryne with her di- 
shevelled hair wafted around her by the modest 
breeze, as she may have stood when Apelles saw 
and took her as the model for his Venus Anadyo- 
mene ; and close by was Zephyrus, who married 
Flora and gave origin to flowers and fruit by the 
sweetness of his breath ; and Flora, crowned with 
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flowers and holding in her hand the horn of 
plenty, stood by-r-but the goddess of flowers was 
endowed with perpetual youth. 

These were lasting, but the actress who had 
played, danced, and sung before them, was 
mortal. 

Little Zillah stood and wept. 

Even the tyrant shed a tear. 

" Such is life ! " said a great statesman who 
was credited with the desire of leaving Russia 
as barbarous as he had found it. She at any 
rate had done no good, only evil; so he could 
almost sigh for her. 

" What is life ? " asked one of them, a great 
physiologist. 

" Life," said another, " is a series of pulsations 
of the heart and of the soul. When our emotions 
fail, so does life." 

" Life," said a third, " is a series of absurb 
drolleries ; the mixture of a little comic-tragedy 
with plenty of the clown-and-pantaloon busi- 
ness." 
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" Life," said Tourgenieff, " is a mystery, the 
key to which is death." 

"Life," said a coquette, "is a whirl of 
pleasure, an ever-constant source of new de- 
lights." 

" Ah ! " said the physiologist. " The old de- 
lights die, and the new ones come and take the 
place of the old. Life goes on renewing itself 
as the body does, my little philosopher ; you must 
feed it or it will die." 

" Life," .said Ivan Ivanovitch, "is not worth 
the living." 

"That," answered the coquette, "depends 
upon the liver." 

The woman tried to raise a smile in the room 
of death ; but the old grey-haired doctor reproved 
her. 

" The men and women of the present day," 
he said, "have solved all the problems of life 
ajid science before they are twenty. I have taken 
nearly seventy years, and as yet I have failed to 
learn the reason for which we live." 
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''There was once a worm, a poor little in- 
significant worm/' began a writer for the Golos, 
speaking slowly and solemnly, ''one quite un- 
worthy of particular notice, who went about this 
world of trouble and misery, creeping over the 
surface and under the surface of the earth. And 
he grew old, and the worms went to him for 
words of wisdom. 

" * Why do we live ? ' asked a young worm. 

" ' To work,' answered the old one. 

'"Why do men live?' then asked- the young 
one. 

" ' That we may eat them,' answered another. 

'"No; that is rather why they die,' argued 
another. 

"But the old fellow, when appealed to, only 
shook his head and said : — 

" ' He who wants to know too much grows old 
soon.' " 

There was a solemn silence in the large hall* 
They had come to see her, and had seen her» 
beautiful in death as in life. There was nothing 
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more to be gained by stopping; here the last 
libation had been poured out, the last coin had 
been offered to Aphrodite, and it was fitting that 
they should all depart from Aphrodisia. 

Mors with her pale wan face had come, with 
her open mouth, her dark robes, and her black 
wings that bear away her victims to the abode 
of gloom and horror; and it was for them to 
yield her up to death, since they could not save 
her. 

There was a solemn silence ; each was waiting 
to depart. 

The master of them all was the first to move. 
One by one they followed him ; and the passages 
re-echoed, to the hall where she lay, their 
laughter, which seemed to mock the dead. 

Finally, Ivan Ivanovitch, Maxim Tsiepherkin, 
and Zillah, were the only ones by the side of 
the woman who had passed her life as if it were 
some joke to be spent in mirth. Maxim was the 
first to speak. 

** Come, child," he said ;, " this is no place for 
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you ; it has never been. Let us go to, the house 
of Sophy Peroflfskaya." 

Ivan Ivanovitch said nothing : he made no 
claim to her. 



CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE IS blind! 

RA MICHAILOVNA became 

more and more discontented with 

her lot in the house of Sophy 

Peroffskaya. At first^ she had 

welcomed little Zillah with joy and gladness ; she 

had called her, my little dove ; and she had taken 

the pretty child to her heart, with all the warmth 

of the ^v nature. 

Little Zillah had been very grateful to Vera, 
for receiving her so kindly ; she had only heaved 
one deep sigh when she had been told that Ivan 
was to marry Vera; she recognised her rival's 
superiority ; and she reverenced Vera the more, 
who was thus to be honoured. 
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Zillah had only just begun to dream of love. 
She had built for herself an airy castle in her 
dreamland ; and within it she had placed one 
handsome, surpassing in beauty the work of any 
artist, one worthy, and more than worthy of her 
reverence and of her love. 

The bright, golden-haired girl had not learned 
to think herself all perfect, like so many girls in 
their teens ; she was conscious of her own little 
weaknesses, and she knew herself to be unworthy 
of the angel of her dreamland ; but then her angel 
was to be merciful and compassionate, with such 
mercy and compassion , as only her angel could 
possess. From the heights amidst the golden 
clouds of dreamland, he was to descend, and upon 
earth he was to throw around her the cloak that 
he had worn descending, and together they would 
soar aloft, borne by the wings of love. 

This was all a dream, and now she recognised 
it as a dream, and to herself^ she seemed less 
worthy. But Vera had won that which she had 
lost, and it was fitting, she thought, that she 
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should wait upon the one whom Ivan honoured 
with his love. 

Vera, however, whose temper was much tried 
by the hardships which she had to endure 
amongst the Nihilists, was sometimes very harsh 
to little Zillah. It had never occurred to her that 
Alexandroff had ever loved, or could ever love 
another; she had taken him as hers, and she 
loved him so much that it made her jealous to 
see him showing a frank pleasure in the society 
of this child. 

It was cruel and unfair that she should treat 
the pretty golden-haired maiden thus^ for now 
Alexandroff came to see her more often than 
before, and though he would play with little 
Zillah, it was to Vera MichaYlovna that he 
addressed all his serious conversation. Words, 
too, of love might have been spoken ; but she was 
cold. 

^* It seems so strange to have you here, Vera 
Michailovna," he said one day, after the death of 
Henriette ; " you seem to require light and bright- 
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ness, and you have come to us here in darkness." 

*• It is very dull," she answered. 

" For you, it may be, Vera, but for us . . " 

" Oh ! don't begin to talk politics, and 
economy, and socialism," she said rather spite- 
fully ; '' it goes on all day long, and I am tired of 
it." 

It was very hard upon him ; he was only about 
to say that it could not be dull for himself and his 
friends, when she was present. He wished very 
much to be upon intimate terms with her again ; 
but she would not let him. 

" Everything must be very unattractive to you 
here after the Nevski Prospect," he continued 
after a long pause, trjdng at the same time to take 
her hand. 

" Yes," she answered, quietly withdrawing the 
hand from his reach. 

" Is there nothing I could do. Vera Michailovna, 
nothing ? " 

"Nothing," she answered coldly. She knew 
that it was a lie, and one that would bring its 
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own punishment to her ; but the words would 
come, though she could feel others struggling with 
them. 

If she had spoken the truth, she would have 
answered : — 

" Yes, Ivan, my darling, you can comfort me. 
Say those words to me again which you said 
once before ; let me share my life with you, let 
me be with you, let me love you : then, indeed, 
I shall find comfort." 

But the words were not spoken. She had 
even rebuked him ; and he was silent. 

Soon he left her. 

Then she vented her anger upon little Zillah, 
who was very anxious for the welfare of the one 
whom Ivan loved. 

** Zillah," Vera said, "you should not be so 
bold and forward with Ivan Ivanovitch- Remem- 
ber that you are no longer a child ; remember that 
he is a man." 

Little Zillah was all unconscious of having 
done any wrong ; but she would not defend herself 
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against Vera now. She was silent for a time; 
then she also went away. 

Vera was even more discontented than ever at 
being left alone ; it seemed to her that all the joy 
and gladness had gone from her young life ; and 
she felt very miserable. 

After a time Sophy Peroffskaya came into the 
room, and seeing how wretched Vera looked, 
she expressed her sorrow for the Smolna maid's 
distress. 

"Vera," she said, "when we are wretched, 
there is nothing like work ; and if we work for the 
benefit of humanity, it may even give us happi- 



ness." 



"Work!" Vera exclaimed bitterly. "Yes, 
but I am a woman." 

It had been sweet to sympathize with the poor 
labouring classes ; very sweet, indeed, to speak to 
him of this sympathy, she being his disciple. But 
to lay aside all her prejudices, all her lady-like 
accomplishments ; to be forced to mix with coarse 
working people ; to see them eating in their rude 
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manner, using their knives where they should 
have used their forks, or helping her with their 
own forks from the common dish : this seemed 
too great a sacrifice to demand of her, even if the 
human race would be benefited by it ; and she felt 
that it would not be so benefited. 

Class distinctions and titles, these would soon 
be matters of old-world history and of past perse- 
cutions, so Ivan Alexandroff had told her ; and in 
the future, lady and gentleman would be terms 
applied with contempt to those loath to do their 
share of labour in the world. This was so already 
in the workshop; and her companions spoke of 
her as a lady, with a feeling of pity and compas- 
sion for her helplessness. 

The mode of life amongst the Nihilists was 
not pleasing to her ; but she felt that she had no 
reason to complain; and it was all the more 
humiliating for her to know that she alone was to 
blame. 

Luxury might have been hers, and she had 
refused it, and would refuse it still, for the sake of 
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Ivan Ivanovitch. She had given up the riches 
of the world, and had cast in her lot with the 
Nihilists ; but she lacked the heroism, which was 
necessary, to sustain a life of privation, though 
she longed to be a heroine, one worthy of her 
hero. 

To the heroine, as to the hero, all things are 
permissible ; and she would not have hesitated to 
offer herself to him, had she not been conscious of 
her unworthiness. She might have given him a 
little encouragement, a simple hand-pressure, a 
warm greeting, a kindly smile, and she might 
have yielded prettily to the sounder judgment of 
the man ; and these simple artifices of love, by 
which so many a man is conquered, might have 
won from him the expression of the passionate 
love which, burning within his breast, was slowly 
consuming all the affection of his heart and all 
feelings of good-will towards mankind. 

Her pride was the veil with which she con- 
cealed her love, half-hoping, all the time, that he 
might see it, and think it all the prettier being 
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thus concealed, and having all the charms of 
modesty. Either he did not love enough, or 
loving, love was blind, and could not read the 
lines which her love had writ upon her cheek ; so 
she grew pale, but saying nothing, was listless all 
the livelong day; and he was undisceming, and 
thought that she wished to escape back to her old 
life. 

It was easier for her to speak plainly to Maxim 
Tsiepherkin, than to Ivan. Maxim she did not 
love, and to him she did hesitate to complain. 
It was work which she wanted, she said ; work, 
for the time was hanging heavily upon her idle 
hands. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin thought it advisable that 
she should marry Ivan Ivanovitch. For what other 
reason, indeed, had she left the Nevski Prospect, 
he had asked Hessy ; and Hessy, then, had spoken 
to Vera, now no longer her mistress. Vera, how- 
ever, had simply answered that [it could not . be 
so; and she did not now choose to confide her 
thoughts to another, for she had lost some of 
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the simplicity which had belonged to her when 
she first came from Smolna. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin spoke to Ivan AlexandrofF 
also, saying that Vera would be better off as the 
young noble's wife ; she would suffer less of the 
hardships of life, and she would then, Maxim 
said, have some of the luxuries, to which her 
long stay at her father's residence had made her 
accustomed. 

But Alexandroff was not eager to take Vera as 
his wife, for such reasons as these. He had 
expected to find her a curious and pretty novelty 
which it would be interesting for him to study; 
but he had then learned to love the Smolna maid, 
and she had given him her love in return for his. 
But this was all changed now, he thought; and 
she was like the rest of the daughters of society, 
haughty, proud, peevish, and selfish to the heart's 
core. 

Ivan Ivanovitch was as cynical now, as he had 
been when he first met Vera Michailovna. Then, 
cynicism had been banished by love ; but now, he 
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£^in spoke with contempt of the pleasures and 
arts of life. Of little Zillah^ in whom he took a 
psychological interest, he certainly did say that 
she differed from other children, as a wild rose 
will from one cultivated in a hot-house; but he 
did not love her as he had loved Vera Michail- 
ovna, as he would still love Vera, if she would give 
him some little sign of love, or at least some token 
of affection. 

Alexandroff was not a true Nihilist; he had 
not put away art and sentiment, as a man may ; 
divorce an unfaithful wife; and he was even* 
writing a romance. Of this, certainly, a Nihilist 
was the hero ; but this amongst the Nihilists was 
no sufficient excuse for one who would waste his 
time in such an occupation. Moreover, Ivan had 
wasted page upon page in lavishing love upon his 
heroine, and in describing the passions and frail- 
ties of human nature. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin was the only one who 
agreed with Ivan that any good could come of 
romance; and he urged that just as .Gogol's 
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" Dead Souls " and " Revisor " had drawn atten- 
tion to the condition of the serfs and to the cor- 
ruption of the officials of the Empire, so by ro- 
mance, Ivan, if he had the talent, could win the 
sympathy and assistance of some of the higher 
classes. 

Alexandroff did not doubt his abilities. His 
education had been superior to that of the 
majority of his companions; his manners were 
more refined ; and since he had made some pro- 
gress with his novel, he had formed a very high 
opinion, indeed, of his talents. 

Whilst he had loved Vera with all the devotion 
of which he was capable, he also had built his 
castles in the air. He had determined to marry 
her, and then they were to open a salon, to 
which all the liberal-minded men and women of 
St. Petersburg were to flock ; and some of their 
visitors were to be induced to bestow their labour^ 
instead of their pity only, upon the poor outcasts 
of St. Peterburg, which the world condemns 
unheard. 
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He had loved this Smolna maid, and in his 
airy castle, she was to have had complete sway 
over his heart. 

But she was changed, this maid of his ; and 
in her stead, he had drawn an ideal love, and 
she had become the heroine of his romance ; she 
had even inspired him to write. The Vera of his 
story was endowed with all the modesty, the quiet- 
ness, and the maidenly reserve, which she had 
brought from the convent ; but she also possessed 
a warm heart that could love truly and passionately, 
and all the characteristics of his ideal maid. 

Between Vera in life and himself, there had 
been no growing attachment and confidence in 
each other ; no common topic of conversation, no 
occupation which was pleasing to them both. 
She was handsome, certainly, and winning of 
manner; but he despaired of winning her love, 
and her pride made him cynical ; for if she, the 
noblest and the purest of her sex he thought, were 
imperfect, why what a weary woeful world it was ! 

He drew a melancholy picture of the future 
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which might be his, if he married her, without 
winning her love. He fancied her leading a 
weary existence in his house, discontented with 
her husband, her lot, and her life. He saw her 
sitting silent by his fireside, with a solemn, care- 
worn look, and a gloomy frown. 

Jealous, she was certain to be, he thought ; 
and she would not allow him to admire any 
other woman, or to make any other his friend. 
She would not sympathize with him in his work ; 
she would think herself forsaken, because he 
had other objects in life than those in which she 
took a weary interest ; and she would be jealous, 
even of his books. 

Her beauty he could love and reverence, and 
though in time it would fade and die, yet in 
his thoughts and memory, it would remain a 
joy for ever. But to the cold marble statue he 
could not plead for love ; there might be grace and 
beauty, such as until then never woman wore ; 
only it was all cold stone. 

Love is blind! 
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Vera was sitting in her room, sad and discon- 
solate. "He will never care for me now," she 
said to herself; " he will never care for me now ! " 
She repeated her words over and over again ; and 
to her it seemed as if her heart would break. 

When she went below to the common-room, 
there was more bad news for her. Hessy, who 
had acted as her servant ever since she had been 
at Sophy Peroffskaya's, was about to marry. 

The union which the pair were to form was 
not to be one of those recognised by the State ; 
still Hessy was to be married, and Vera was 
angry with the maid who would leave her thus 
alone among strangers. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin, Ivan Ivanovitch, and 
other Nihilists, assembled; every one began to 
talk of marrying and giving in marriage ; and 
every one abused the ordinary form of its 
celebration. 

Some one even inquired whether in future 
love was to be permitted. Then, they began to 
ask one another, what is love. 
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"Love ..." began Vera Micha3ovna, 
"love is . . . " she hesitated; she was 
surprised to find that she was unable to explain in 
words, what the love which she felt was. 

"Love," said a female Nihilist, "is an irrita- 
tion of the nerves and brain." 

" Yes," said Sophy Peroffskaya, " it is a 
morbid state of the tissues." 

"And the older one gets, the slighter the 
attack, the speedier the cure," continued a man. 

" That," urged Maxim Tsiepherkin, " is 
passion; not love. Love is not a disease, but a 
sentiment. It is the most unselfish friendship 
possible, in which one prefers to die rather than 
allow a companion to suffer the slightest ill : but 
passion on the other hand is selfish ; it is a 
horrible disease which banishes love." 

"Love then," said Sophy Peroffskaya, "must 
be a very foolish sentiment if it teaches one to die, 
that another may not have the tooth-ache." 

Vera Michailovna had been looking at Ivan 
Ivanovitch; she had given him a smile of 
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encouragement, and she was hoping that he 
would speak. As he did not, she continued : — 

" Maxim, it is pleasant to suffer for one that 
we love. There may be a disproportion between 
that suffering which the beloved would have 
undergone, and that which a woman may bear in 
his stead ; but love lends her powers of endurance. 
As to dying, it is very hard to part with the one a 
woman's loves ; but if he did not love in return, 
then indeed she might die to save him from pain, 
and with an exquisite joy." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Sophy Peroffskaya, " but 
what heroine is there who would be willing to 
suffer the tooth-ache in her hero's stead ? " 

Vera Michailovna was silent. She was looking 
at Ivan Ivanovitch, and was thinking that there 
was nothing which she would not be ready to 
suffer in his stead : she had not, however, the 
courage to say this, but she smiled sweetly. 

Alexandroff then came to sit by her side, and 
he greeted her with a little pressure of the hand : 
to her it seemed quite like old times- 
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Meanwhile, Kibaltchick, to show that he at 
any rate did not enter into the state of matrimony 
with any foolish hopes of ecstatic bliss, said : — 
"* Husbands are in heaven whose wives chide 
not.' " 

^' In the good old days, the woman a man loved 
was his slave," Hessy answered. *' But now all is 
changed. All the rights of men are also the rights 
of women. A woman is free to speak, or free to 
remain silent ; free to love, or free to part with 
the one who loves her. I am yours whilst I love ; 
but love is free." 

The hand of Hessy and her lover were clasped, 
and then some passages from the works of 
Tchernychevski were read ; but whilst this 
Nihilistic ceremony of marriage was proceeding, 
Ivan and Vera were holding a conversation in a 
low tone. 

Ivan abused the world, for which he could not 
find epithets sufficiently vile. 

" If you could only sweep humanity away," he 
said, "the world would be well enough. But 
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instead of making any attempt to decrease the 
numbers in the world, people marry and give in 
marriage ; and the world goes from bad to worse. 
It has been said that a woman's highest duties in 
the world are those of wife and mother, but I 
say that these are her lowest duties, that it is 
much better that she should assist those already 
in the world than that she should be the means 
of introducing others." 

" But love, Ivan Ivanovitch ! " 

Did he really, she asked herself, wish to 
abolish love ? 

" A woman," he answered, " is like a butterfly. 
She is always seeking a brighter flame, and finally 
she is burnt." 

"It is a pleasant pain," she replied, "to 
sacrifice one's self for love." 

" Ah 1 " he continued, " it is a pleasure to talk 
of love to a pretty woman. Love is a pleasant 
folly ; but human nature is vile, the world is evil, 
and life, such as it is, is not worth living." 

"But you . . . have you no scheme to 
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make life full of truth and beauty. ** She would 
have said full of love, but she thought that she 
might seem to him to ask him to endow life with 
love — for them twain. 

"Vera, pet," he answered, "by the side of 
this St. Petersburg of wealth and fashion there is 
a greater St. Petersburg, that must depend for 
food upon broken and dirt-stained fragments, 
whose only garments are filthy rags, and whose 
dwellings are dens of misery and corruption, 
where men, women, and children suffer, starve, 
and perish in mind and in body. 

" These outcasts, whom the rich have dis- 
owned, burning with fever, and craving for some- 
thing to quench their thirst, and for something 
to satisfy the hunger of those around and 
dependent upon them, must be content to Hsten 
to the popes preaching, for the wealthy, that the 
ideal is too high for us to aim at upon earth, 
that the poor must abstain from touching the 
riches of their neighbours, and must wait to enjoy 
their reward in another world. 
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" The rich hypocrites repeat prayers that they 
may save themselves from torture hereafter, at 
the cost of a few formal ceremonies. 'Give us 
day by day our daily bread/ are words that they 
repeat; but these are empty words, and no cry 
of human brotherhood ; for the rich could 
feed the poor, if they would, with what they 
squander in useless, and worse than useless, 
extravagance." 

For a little while, they were silent. Then she 
said: — 

" Ivan Ivanovitch, I also pity this poor suffer- 
ing humanity ; I also have a horror of war ; but 
what can I do, whom shall I imitate ? " 

" Maxim Tsiepherkin," Alexandroff answered. 
" He works for the poor, he shares their sufferings 
and privations, he gives them all he has, without 
hope or thought of reward, either in this world or 
another." 

" But he believes that there is a God ? " 

" Yes, he believes in the survival of conscious- 
ness; and he has almost convinced me. I had 
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confounded the doctrines of the priests with that 
of the gospel, and I doubted eveiything." 

" When I think of Maxim Tsiepherkin, I also 
long to work for the poor and the suffering ; but 
it is all so hard ; there is so much misery that it 
all seems hopeless. I know now what the suffer- 
ings of the poor are, and I long to do something, 
but I require a guide, a friend. . . ." 

" Verotchka, pet," he said impulsively, " I can- 
not be a friend, and a friend only ; that is im- 
possible ; but if my love might guide you. ; . ." 

" Be my guide, Ivan Ivanovitch," she pleaded. 
" I am not good ; I know how weak I am. 
Maxim Tsiepherkin is so orderly and regular in 
his well-doing, and I should soon want a change ; 
I could not always be nurse, or always teacher. 



»> 



The friends of Hessy and Kibaltchick were 
taking their leave ; Alexandroff shook hands with 
her, and said that in a few days he would place a 
guide in her hands. 

He went, without telling her what this guide 
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was to be, and she retired to her room to be 
alone. In his presence she had sustained herself, 
and the pride which he had wounded. He had 
won her love, and had then, she thought, rejected 
it ; and now he would talk of love, and then leave 
her. 

She was discontented with herself, and with 
all around her. She wished to work, but there 
seemed to be none of which she was capable ; she 
knew now that she could never be a heroine of the 
people, such as Sophy Peroffskaya ; she was 
almost sorry that she had sacrificed herself, as 
she thought she had, for the sake of humanity 
which she found so vile. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A SPARROW — NOT AN EAGLE. 

ATIENCE! Patience! Words so 
easy to say to one with a sorrow- 
ing heart; words from which it 
is so difBcult to obtain comfort. 
Patience! Yes, he might come again; and into 
her ear he might whisper, once more, words of 
comfort, the sweetest she had ever heard ; but 
still, he might not come. 

She never confessed this secret of her heart, 
even to Hessy; she had learned that a word is 
not a swallow ; you cannot send it forth, and then 
tempt it back with bread-crumbs. She only com- 
plained to her companions that the world was so 
vile, that it seemed impossible to do anything for 
humanity. 
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"Take courage, Vera," Sophy Peroffskaya 
would say, " and do not look so sad. The houses 
are filthy, and Ufe is a misery to the tenants, but 
all Russia is not as bad as this. Oh, no ! Russia 
is beautiful ; only you must have patience, whilst 
we get rid of the traditions and principles of the 
past, of the tyranny which causes all this 
wretchedness." 

AlexandrofF was busily working away at the 
romance which would, he trusted, have an 
important influence upon the Russian people, 
many of whom were eager to throw off the yoke 
of tyranny. 

Tchernychevski was the author whom he took 
as a model for his style ; but he did not occupy 
himself as much with the political questions 
of the day, as has been the custom of the 
writer of " What is to be done ? " His heroine 
in personal appearance much resembled Vera 
Michaflovna, and she was a more pleasii^ 
creation than Tchernychevski's heroine ; but 
she lacked force of character, though Ivan 
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did not know that Vera was, in truth, so weak. 

He strove to throw around her the halo of 
romance, and upon her he lavished his love, being 
his own hero. For her sake, too, he recalled 
reminiscences of love and passion, spent — alas! — 
upon others than Vera MichajQovna. Still all that 
was past ; and now he only laboured to paint her, 
such as she appeared to him in the imagination. 

For a time he was content to worship her 
as she stood in the pages before him ; and it 
never occurred to him that Vera in the flesh 
might deem herself deserted. She was his ideal, 
without spot, fault, or blemish; and whenever 
he thought of Vera as a person separate from the 
heroine of his romance, he looked forward to the 
pleasure of introducing his heroine to her. 

He had returned to his old allegiance, and 
he had even endowed the Smolna maid with 
qualities which had not been hers in the past, 
which she did not then, and never would possess. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin would often visit Ivan 
and give him advice about his romance. " What 
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we require, you know," he would say, " is a new 
order of things, and a government which will 
provide every citizen with bread, work, and in- 
struction, for the development of his being." 

*'Yes, yes, Maxim," Ivan would answer, 
going on with his sketch of Vera, w.hich interested 
him, and would probably interest his readers, 
more than discussions upon politics. 

" The provisions produced in the world," Maxim 
would continue, "are more than sufficient to 
provide for the sustenance of the people. Not- 
withstanding waste, prodigality, and the terrible 
loss now caused in distribution, there is still 
enough food in the world to provide for all the 
inhabitants ; and the amount at the disposition 
of a proper form of government might be increased 
by its using the lands for those crops which are 
most productive, and most useful for the nourish- 
ment of the people. All this could be settled 
economically, and then labour would not be 
wasted in producing so many luxuries: but you 
know all this Ivan Ivanovitch ? " 
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"Yes, yes/' Alexandroff would answer, scarcely 
raising his pen from the paper upon which he was 
describing a love-scene between his hero and 
heroine. 

Then Maxim Tsiepherkin would add, " Re- 
member what Tchernychevski says in his trans- 
lation of John Stuart Mill: * Land is the gift of 
nature to the whole human race ; it is necessary 
for life ; it is limited in quantity.' " 

Vera Michaflovna knew nothing of this work, 
which was to astonish her and the world. She 
was lonely, very lonely now; for the others had 
decided in their hearts, though as yet they had 
not spoken, that she could never really become 
one of themselves. 

She waited for him, and he did not come. 
Was it his custom, she asked herself, to speak 
words of love in a maiden's ear, and then to leave 
her ? Her life was miserable ; it was no wonder 
that she was jealous. Even her face showed her 
misery and discontent ; and her companions 
noticed it. 
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Sophy Peroffskaya was very sorry to find that 
Vera could never really become her companion, 
to work with her at the task which she had under- 
taken. She knew how hard the life was, to one 
who had been accustomed to all the comforts, and 
to many of the pleasures, which the world can 
afford. She would not condemn any woman to 
such a fate against her will ; so she told Hessy 
to speak to her former mistress. 

** If you wish to leave us," Hessy said, " you 
may, for you will never become one of us. Let 
the life which we lead be a closed book to you 
for the future, and then you may depart." 

" But where can I go ? My father would not 
allow me to return home." Vera spoke sorrow- 
fully and with regret. 

" Home ! " Hessy exclaimed rather bitterly. 
" Oh ! your father will only be too glad to have 
you back, and he will tell every one that you have 
been making a long stay in the country with a 
distant relative." 

"But would any one believe this?" Vera 
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asked. She would gladly return to her father 
and the Nevski Prospect, if he and the world 
would treat her with respect. 

" Oh, yes 1 " Hessy answered. " The fashion- 
able society, in which you will again mix, believes 
anything your father says. You know he has 
been made a privy councillor, and he is in great 
favour at Court now. He said, not long ago, 
that the peasants were happy and prosperous, 
and that taxes and land-dues fell upon them 
like water upon a duck's back; and every one 
believed him ! *' 

" But was it true ? " Vera asked. 

Hessy laughed. 

" It appeared in all the papers upon the 
authority of Privy Councillor Lertoffski, chief 
private secretary to the Czar. So what could 
any one want more ? " 

" But this could not appear in the papers ? " 

" There you are mistaken, Vera MichaHovna. 
It might appear in the Court and Fashionable 
Intelligence column." 
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" But he would not have me back .... 
he would not have me back . . . and . . .'* 

This and had reference to Ivan Ivanovitch ; 
but Vera did not continue; the tears came into 
her eyes, and she went away to her own room to 
weep alone. 

Hessy believed that Vera wished to return to 
the Nevski Prospect. She did not understand the 

* 

meaning of that and ; it seemed to her that Vera 
was as cold and haughty to Alexandroff as to them 
all. The daughter of the general — so they spoke 
of her when they wished to indicate their con- 
tempt — had taken her words back. 

Sophy and Hessy were not angry with Vera 
Michailovna; it seemed to them natural enough 
that a maiden, educated at the Smolna Convent, 
and then introduced to all the gaieties of the St. 
Petersburg world, should refuse to be content with 
the gloom and the self-denial, which were the 
chief characteristics of the leaders of the Nihilists. 

"And you, Hessy," Vera had asked one day 
when she was particularly despondent, "what 
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sacrifice do you make for humanity ? " It seemed 
to Vera that all the sacrifices for this humanity, 
which she was beginning to hate, fell upon herself. 

" I am fond of wine," Hessy answered, " yet I 
do not drink; not that I am unable to control 
myself, but that I may set an example to others. 
It is impossible for you to imagine how great is 
the temptation to the poor and miserable to 
drown their cares in drink; you cannot imagine 
how great a proportion of all crime is committed 
by them under the influence of drink. Vodka is one 
of the banes of Russia ; taken in moderation it is 
pleasant and cheering enough, and I like it very 
well. Nevertheless, I would like to see all the 
drinking-shops closed." 

"Cannot this humanity that you all love so 
much," Vera said bitterly, " take care of itself? " 

"No, Vera Michailovna, it cannot," Hessy 
answered. "In this respect the people are like 
babies; they require education. It is almost 
impossible for the moujik, who drinks, to fix a 
limit. Even if he is able to say, * Stop ! Enough ! ' 
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there are his companions who are not willing to 
let him go ; his will-power is not as well trained 
as ours, and in many cases it has received no 
training at all." 

Vera listened ; but even before these words had 
been spoken, she was beginning to lose her inter- 
est in humanity. It is a very difficult task to lay 
aside prejudice ; and to one accustomed to all the 
refinements of the society that is well-educated 
and rich, there is something absolutely revolting in 
the lives of the poor and uneducated. Yet true 
education was never put in the way of many of 
them; and many customs of refined society are 
purely arbitrary. 

It was very annoying to Vera Michailovna to 
see the Nihilists biting their, black bread and 
putting their food into their mouths with their 
knives. She was not afraid of their breaking their 
teeth in the one case, or of cutting their lips in the 
other, which may have been the wise reasons for 
the origin of these customs ; she simply considered 
the Nihilists barbarous, because they did not imi- 
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tate the manners of polite society, of which many 
of them knew little or nothing. 

Vera was tired of the Nihilists, of them, and of 
their works; and one morning, the Golos an- 
nounced that Vera Michailovna, the daughter of 
His Excellency, Privy Councillor Lertoffski, was 
about to return to St. Petersburg, after a long stay 
with an aunt in the country. 

Lertoffski saw the announcement and won- 
dered as much as any one. At first he was angry ; 
afterwards he began to wonder what truth there 
could be in the statement — if any. 

He was not glad ; he had almost forgotten 
his daughter, and under the circumstances he 
preferred that she should remain forgotten by the 
world, as well as by himself. He fidgeted a good 
deal over his breakfast ; then he determined to 
go and see the editor of the Golos. 

The editor, however, was not at the office so 
early; Lertoffski swore, and the clerk, conscious 
of the presence of a great man, became most 
polite. Lertoffski demanded the name of the 
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person who had supplied the information respect- 
ing his daughter. The young man hesitated; 
Lertoffski insisted; then the clerk was sorry he 
did not know ; finally, the privy councillor was 
directed to the private house of the editor. 

The editor received him with great politeness, 
and Lertoffski told him his business. 

" Do you wish us to contradict the rumour? " 
the editor asked. 

Then it was only a rumour after all : the privy 
councillor thought and hesitated. 

" Some one has made a mistake, I suppose, 
your Excellency." 

Then seeing that Lertoffski still hesitated, he 
continued : " It is not true, is it ? " 

Whether his daughter were coming back to 
St. Petersburg or not, the privy councillor did 
not wish her name to appear in the papers again ; 
he thought the less said about her the better; 
and he did not wish to deny the truth of the 
rumour, as he could invent no better explanation 
for her absence. 
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The two men were quite polite to one another, 

•a 

but they had the appearance of two formidable 
diplomatic foes who might be forced, if it came to 
the worst, to call in their thousands to fight out 
the quarrel of their masters. The privy coun- 
cillor insisted upon obtaining the information he 
required ; whilst the editor repeated his question, 
and when the noble tchinovnik refused to answer 
it, he politely intimated that professional etiquette 
prevented him affording the information which 
otherwise he would only have been too happy to 

give. 

The privy councillor then hinted that even 
such papers as the Golos sometimes come under 
the ban of the censor ; and the editor promised 
that further inquiries should be made. Lertoffski 
could afford the information himself if he would, 
otherwise the news would be obtained in the 
usual course. 

Now, the editor knew nothing at all about 
Vera Michailovna ; but an editor must seem to 
know ever)^hing ; and he did expect, in this case, 
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to get any information he might require upon his 
arrival at the offices of the paper, if it did not all 
turn out to be a mere storm in a tea-pot. 

If the editor had only acknowledged his ignor- 
ance, the general would have been content ; but 
as the man of letters retained his knowing look, 
the gallant general was as haughty as only a 
general can be who has never smelt powder. 

The only knowledge of newspapers which Ler- 
toffski possessed, was how to suppress them. 
Still he knew that the Golos could not be seized, 
suspended, and the owners and editor fined or 
imprisoned, upon account of a girl and a country 
aunt ; if it had been the The Will of the People or 
Land and Liberty^ it would have been another 
matter. 

The editor offered the privy councillor a cigar, 
and they both smoked in silence for a time. Then 
Lertof5Eski remarked, ** I fancy you and I had 
better say no more about this matter," and when 
the editor had agreed with him, he took his 
departure, smiling as if he had won a battle by 
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diplomacy, whilst the editor looked as knowing 
as if Reuter were whispering into his ear all the 
secrets of the world. No one would have believed 
that these two wise old fogies knew nothing what- 
ever of the matter in hand — absolutely nothing. 

When the editor reached the offices of the 
newspaper, he learned that Vera Michailovna was 
betrothed to Prince Potemkin. The information 
came from the noble lady who supplied the Court 
and Fashionable News, and the editor was not 
inclined to examine her as to the source of her 
knowledge. 

The privy councillor, when he reached his 
home, felt discontented with the result of his 
expedition. He was uncomfortably conscious of 
the approach of old age, and diplomatist and 
general though he was, he did not know how to 
beat a safe retreat before this enemy. A daughter, 
he thought, might be a useful person ; and if 
this rumour had any truth in it whatever, she 
might still marry the prince. The aunt might be 
some former teacher at the Smolna Convent, or 
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the mother of one of the Smohia maidens ; so, at 
least, he hoped. 

Then he began to think of Prince Potemkin, 
and the ♦ ♦ ♦ , or the prince — ^the terms 
were S}aion]rmous at St. Petersburg — ^appeared. 

The prince was polite, and even obsequious* 
He declared himself delighted to hear that Vera 
Michailovna would shortly again honour the 
capital with her presence ; and though he did tell 
the privy councillor that he considered he had 
been robbed of his dearest earthly possession, 
when the match was broken off and Vera exiled, 
simply because the father had risen a step or two 
in the imperial service, still all this was said in a 
most polite way, as a suppliant begs a superior to 
act in a different manner. 

The privy councillor declared that he had not 
sent his daughter into the country for the reason 
which the prince had been good enough to give 
himself the pains to mention ; she was, he said^ 
a young and giddy girl, not old enough to decide 
for herself; that was alU 
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The words, decide for herself were a puzzle 
which the prince was unable to solve. 

" Oh ! " he exclaimed after a long pause, " I 
am a Liberal, you know, a man of the new ideas. 
I do not propose to reintroduce serfdom, or the 
knout, except for malefactors; and I think the 
nobles should assist the Czar in the government 
of the country. If you wish it too, I would not 
mind accepting some office about the Court; 
though as a member of the Imperial Commission, 
I have enough to do." 

The privy councillor explained that he was not 
anxious to impose fresh duties upon the prince ; 
he was, he said, growing old; grey hairs would 
soon take the place of black — he wore a wig — and 
it would be a comfort to him to have a daughter 
to soothe his last days. He spoke earnestly and 
truthfully, and it was so rare for. a Minister, as 
near the royal presence as LertoiFski, to speak the 
truth, that the prince who was his senior by a 
year, was shocked. 

When the prince was gone, the privy councillor 
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wondered where his daughter could have spent 
all the time that she had been away from home. 
He had managed to bind the prince, who was a 
devoted lover, to take his daughter without dower; 
whilst he had only made a vague promise to think 
the matter over. 

Lertoffski was very anxious to learn what had 
become of Vera ; but only the police-spy immedi- 
ately under his control, and entirely dependent 
upon himself, had been engaged in the search, 
which had led to no result. He could have com- 
manded the services of the secret police, but he 
had wished his daughter's disappearance to 
remain as little known as possible, and he had 
been unwilling even to inform the police, who 
would have been almost certain to capture her. 

Whilst he was lost in thought, Vera's former 
maid entered the room, unannounced* She was 
the last person whom he expected to see ; so it 
was certainly startling. 

Sch6do-Ferroti had urged the Government to 
entrust the education of the children of the 
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peasantry to the women who had qualified them- 
selves for such a task; but this prudent advice 
had been disregarded, and the young female 
generation, having no field of activity propor- 
tionate to its strength, was beginning to find a 
scope for her energies in revolutionary enterprises. 
She had commenced a crusade against the evils of 
society as at present constituted ; she had hurled 
defiance at the infidels who would not believe in 
her ; and she was a formidable adversarv* 

So was Hessy, the representative of the new 
ideas, who stood before the general, never a brave 
man personally, even in his youth. He could talk 
with the greatest enthusiasm of battles and wars, 
and of the glory and honour to be gained by 
carrying destruction far and wide, with fire and 
sword : but those who talk of blood and thunder 
in the loudest voice, are not always the bravest ; 
and the general would scream, as loud as any 
man, at the prick of a pin, when he was the 
victim. 

Under ordinary circumstances, when there 
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was nothing to fear, he was bold as a lion, but 
when Hessy stood beside him in an ulster and felt 
hat, he was silent. Women were already making 
themselves known as avengers. 

Hessy was the first tp speak ; and it was a 
great relief to the general to hear her voice. 

" Your daughter is willing to return to you," 
she said. 

He did not answer ; he did not like to think of 
his daughter as one of those entertaining the new 
ideas ; but though this would be bad, it could still 
be worse. 

He looked at Hessy. He noticed that she had 
cut her hair short, and that in spite of her youth, 
the expression of her face was very hard. The 
dissenting pope's daughter noticed his searching 
glance, and said contemptuously : — 

" You and your brood are not of the stuff of 
which reformers are made. She will never be one 
of us, she will return to you, if you like, and 
marry Prince Potemkin. She is fit for silks and 
satins, and for nothing better." Hessy could 
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not help speaking of Vera Michailovna with con- 
tempt, though she had undertaken this mission for 
the benefit of her former mistress. 

" She will come back to me as she went ? " he 
asked after a pause. 

" Bah I " she exclaimed in disgust. " There 
is a little of the Russian woman in her, as well as 
of you. You are not * her father, her mother, and 
all her relations.* " 

" But a Nihilist . . . •" 

" Bah ! You cannot make a sparrow an eagle, 
do what you will. If you put the little bird in the 
eagle's nest, it will try to fly back again to its 
fellows." 

This speech comforted Lertoffski. The Rus- 
sians often call their girls little doves, and their 
boys eagles ; so it pleased him to hear that his 
daughter was a sparrow, not an eagle ; for, at any 
rate, she was not entirely unsexed. 

He had no faith in her, such as some parents 
have in their children ; and he did not for one 
minute believe her incapable of evil. Still he was 
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glad to know that she had not so oiFended against 
the laws of society, as to be shut oil from all hope 
of forgiveness. 

" I will take her back again," he said, " if 
society also will receive her. In any case I will 
provide for her, if shfe will live honestly." 

"If she will marry Prince Potemkin, you mean?" 

He was astonished at her being able to learn 
his thoughts so well. He did not imagine that 
she knew of the announcement in the Gdlos or of 
the visit of the prince. 

" But will she marry him ? " he asked, 

"Sparrows mate with one another," Hessy 
answered. " The hen-bird does not look out for 
an eagle." 

" When will she return ? " 

"Oh! to-morrow." 

" Where is she ? " 

" With us. In good company, you see." 

Lertoffski did not agree with Hessy upon 
this subject : what constitutes good society is so 
entirely a matter of opinion. 
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•' Where do you live ? " 

" Highness Master " — Hessy began to imitate 
the peasants when they make any request of their 
former owners — " suppose we do not go so fast. 
When I left, you forgot to pay me my wages. 
Your memory may be bad ; perhaps you have for- 
gotten the emancipation of the serfs." 

Lertoffski took out his purse. It was a small 
matter. "I think," he said, "you forgot to ask 
your wages." 

" Since then," Hessy continued, *' I have been 
foolish enough to marry ; a few roubles, for this 
and that, would help to build the nest." 

"Twenty roubles altogether." He was in a 
good temper with her ; he was not often generous. 

" You forget that I am not a sparrow. Ours 
must be an eagle's nest." 

"Well . . . well . . . five-and-twenty." 

" Say a thousand ; that will do ; we do not 
care for luxury." 

" A thousand ! Are you mad ? " Lertoffski 
exclaimed. 
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Welly I suppose I was. I should have said 
two thousand." 

" You shall have nothing." 

" You, then, no daughter." 

" Do you think I cannot find her now ? " 

** No. Do you think you can ? " 

He did not think he could, though it would 
have been no difficult matter. The house where 
Vera and the female Nihilists resided was well- 
known to the police. 

"Well, good day to you, Highness Master^ 
and good luck in your search. I suppose you've 
found a needle in a truss of straw before to-day." 

He let her reach the door, then he called her 
back. 

" I will give you one thousand roubles," he 
said. 

" I think I said two." 

*' You first said one." 

"Yes, but you remember. Highness Master, 
when I said one, you thought I was insane. 
Afterwards, I said two thousand." 
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" If you do not tell me the address, I will have 
you arrested before you leave the house/' 

" I thought so," she said calmly. As he was 
about to rise to reach a bell, she presented a 
dagger. 

" Now," she said, " I think we shall come to 
terms." 

" If you touch a hair of my head, you will be 
hanged, you wretch," Lertoffski exclaimed, pale 
with rage and fright. 

"Much good that will do you when you are 
gone," she observed. "Ah! perhaps it will give 
you pleasure to look down and watch the hanging. 
You are an orthodox one, I believe." 

She was shrewd enough. He did not quite 
understand what he would gain by dying to have 
her hanged. 

"There is my pocket-book. You will find 
more than two thousand roubles in it. You may 
have it all." 

"Is the paper good?" she asked, taking it out, 
and counting it with her left hand, keeping an eye 
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on him all the time. There was much more than 
the two thousand roubles in the book ; this made 
her suspicious. 

" You must now sit down. I must make you 
keep quiet whilst I leave the house. You said, 
you know, something of arresting." 

Hessy had been good enough to lay the 
pocket-book down on the table; she had only 
taken the contents. She looked at him as a 
spider may look at a tiny fly. It was rather an 
honour for him to find so much nobler a creature 
to make use of him. 

" You are either the devil or an imp of the 
devil," he remarked, with vigour, if not with 
politeness. 

She only approached a little nearer, and 
begged him to have the goodness to seat himself; 
he had risen whilst conversing with the lady. At 
her request, however, he seated himself; if she 
did not kill him, he thought, she would be 
arrested, and he would get his money back. He 
was not generally a benevolent man, but he did 
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from his heart wish her a safe journey to the mines 
of Nertchinsk.. He determined to prevent her 
getting behind him ; if she struck at him he would 
receive the blow on the arm ; he would scream ; 
and some one would come to his assistance. 

Hessy approached him with a handkerchief in 
her hand. He laughed in his sleeve. Of course, 
he would pull it off his mouth directly she left the 
room ; she would be arrested all right. She was 
no eagle after all ; only an ostrich, for she expected 
to find safety in hiding her head in the sand. 

These were the last thoughts that occurred 
to him for some time. When he woke up he 
had a bad headache, and he wondered whether 
he had been dreaming or not. After a time, he 
looked about him; and he then saw his empty 
pocket-book, and the notice in the Golos, He 
had not been suffering from nightmare in the 
day-time, and Hessy was not a goose. 



CHAPTER IX. 



LOVE. 




ILEXANDROFF had finished 
his romance. Writing is 

pleasant work, but the day 
when a novel is completed is 
one of rejoicing ; the author is 
delighted at seeing his MS. before him, completed, 
and for that day, at least, there can be no altera- 
tion. The author has poured forth the love of his 
heart ; his cup has bubbled over with wit ; and he 
delights in the good fortunes of lovers, happily 
united, or mourns for a maid, passing beautiful, 
who has fled away from a land of sorrow and care 
to the realm where there is joy for ever and ever- 
more. 

Vera Michailovna had been Alexandroffs 
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heroine; her had he idealized; and to her, en- 
dowed by all the powers of love, with all the 
charms that are the cause of love, he hastened. 
Through the streets he passed, like one walking 
in his sleep ; and he was soon seated by her side, 
looking into her eyes with love and reverence. 

She was his ideal ; and she had inspired him 
with the love which he had lavished upon herself, 
his heroine. It was no wonder that, when his 
work was completed, he should come to her to 
beg for her love in return for his. 

She had loved him so long, so long ; and he 
had come to beg for her love at last. Oh ! she 
felt that she had never known the meaning of the 
word joy before. 

She was not cold, this maid of his ; she was 
not haughty, proud, or fond of luxury. No ! He 
had thought evil of her in the past ; and now, she 
was beside him, perfect ; by himself perfected. 

She was his ideal. 

Words can say no more to express his love ; 
he was hers; even his mind, it was all hers. 
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The work, which was the outpouring of his 
love, he brought to her as an offering ; and he 
read some pages to her, sitting by his side :— 

"The music ceased; and they walked through the 
rooms less brilliantly lighted. 

" * Vera Michailovna,' he said, * I love you.' 

" She was silent ; she neither reproved nor encouraged 
him ; but she allowed him to kiss her hand passionately, 
and to kneel to her. 

" * Some one will see you,' she said ; and they walked 
on in silence for a little while. 

" * I may come to see you as I used, before I loved 
you, Vera Michailovna ? ' he asked. 

" * Of course you may,' she answered. ' But when did 
you come to me, before you loved me? I thought I 
gained your dear heart the first time I saw you, or at 
any rate the second.' 'They all love me a little,' she 
added, not coquettishly, but seriously, after a moment's 
pause. 

" She was a queen amongst them all ; though they 
were all eager to found a republic. 

" *They do not love you as I do. Vera Michailovna ; 
no one could love you as I do now. At first, I only 
liked you — ^liked you as they all do ; but I soon learned 
to love you. I became a republican . . . ' 

" ' Hush ! ' 

"* Vera Michailovna . . . '" 
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To her, it seemed that her name, Vera 
Michallovna, had never sounded in her ear so 
silver-sweet before, as now, when it fell from his 
lips so oft. She did not look a^ him ; she did not 
dare ; and he was reading on : — 

" ' Vera, I love you.' " 

Their eyes met. Then in a moment, he had 
his arms around her neck ; his lips were pressed 
to hers ; and she made no effort to resist, or even 
to moderate his passion. For so long, she had 
been cold, and she had longed for love ; now it 
had come to her ; and there would be for her no 
more misery upon earth. 

She let the shower of his kisses fall upon her 
lips and cheeks ; she let him rest his head upon 
her breast ; no word of love had been spoken : 
there was the book which had said it all. 

For a time he cared only to dream away the 
moments in his happy Elysium ; then he played 
the suppliant, and knelt to her for a kiss. 

Love is a pretty pastime, when the season of 
life is spring ; and Vera and Ivan were both of an 
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age to enjoy the froth of the nectar, which bubbles 
to the brim of the cup of love. A considerable 
time was thus spent ; and then they began to talk 
of the future. They were to be married according 
to the rites of the Greek Church ; and afterwards 
they were to live together in the same nest, happy 
as two turtle-doves. 

Ivan told her that they would, in all probability, 
be poor; for the emancipated serfs were by no 
means punctual in paying the land-dues. But 
thoughts of future poverty did not trouble them ; 
Ivan was content, and Vera's heart rejoiced 
because her love had come unto her at last, to 
stay with her for all time. 

She was willing to sacrifice all her vanity for 
his sake ; she would even dress like the Nihilists, 
if he wished her to do so. 

"It is no easy matter to overcome custom," 
she said, " but I will cut off my hair, and make 
myself as ugly as you like, if you only bid me do 
this for your sake." 

" No, no, Verotchka, my little dove," he 
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answered. " What could have put such an idea 
into your head ? I do not wish you to be ugly ; I 
shall be proud of your beauty." 

" Will you ? " 

In saying this^ Vera's lips pouted, and he 
found it necessary to imitate his dove ; so their 
lips met. 

*^ It is so hard for a woman to rebel against 
custom/' she continued, when he allowed her 
to speak again. 

" But Hessy, and the rest of the women . ." 
he began. 

" Do you call Hessy a woman ? " she inter- 
rupted him to ask ; and he could not help laughing 
at her satire, though his heroine was not satirical. 

" But do you really ? " she asked. " I should 
like to know," She put up her finger to prevent 
him laughing, as if she were serious. Then she 
continued — 

" I consider her a kind of a . . ." 

" A kind of a . . . "he repeated, coming 
to her assistance. 
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" A kind of a . . . of a ... of a 
man," she said with some hesitation after a 
time. 

** Do you mean that as a compliment to me, 
Verotchka, darling ? " he asked. 

"You," she said, " are one of the water-spirits, 
and you come out of your element to enter the 
heart of a poor maiden who until now has neVer 
learned what love is. Why do you not go back ? " 

Ivan said that the water-spirit would not return 
alone. "All the other women in the water are 
evil," he declared, " so I want you as a wife." 

" Who will be my companions below ? " she 
inquired. 

" Well," he answered, " they are only ordinary 
specimens of your sex. There is the woman who 
would declare that the hay was cut with scissors 
and not with a scythe. She argued until her hus- 
band was tired, so he cut out her tongue to cut 
the argument short ; but she immediately began 
to move her fingers, as if they were scissors. 
Then he threw her into the river ; and she closed 
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her fingers as if they were the scissors cutting, 
when she sank the last time." 

** She does not promise to be a pleasant com- 
panion." 

" Oh ! so ! so ! for a woman, Verotchka. She 
has lost her tongue, you see ; she is not danger- 
• ous," 

" Who else is there, Ivan ? " 

"The woman, who was so obstinate, that 
when she was drowned she would go against, 
instead of with the stream. She would be a 
nuisance, if the stream did not give her plenty to 
do to hold her own." 

" Who else ? " 

"Those who have drowned themselves for 
love. These are always complaining and calling 
out for their lovers; though when they were in 
the same world with them, they did not want to 
stay." 

" How foolish they were ! " Vera exclaimed. 
Then forgetful of the superiority she assumed in 
passing judgment upon them, she continued : — 
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" How pleasant it must be to live where there 
is no one of whom a wife could be jealous." 

Ivan laughed ; and like many an other lover, 
he had to pay the penalty for laughing at his 
love. When this had been exacted, he was com- 
manded to read the ending to his work. Having 
bargained for kisses in payment, and for part pay- 
ment in advance, he began : — 

" The leaders of the revolutionary party were about 
to take up arms. They were ready to die to free their 
country from tyranny. The hero and heroine, Ivan 
Ivanovitch and Vera Michailovna, were as eager as any 
of the others to play their parts. 

"* Vera, darling,* he said, * I feel so weary and tired 
that I could yield up my life now in your arms. I have 
no fear of death ; and if I could die for Liberty I should 
lay down my life willingly.' 

" * Dear husband,' she answered, * before me I see a 
great battle, men warring against men, the enslaved 
striving for freedom. Upon the field, winning for myself 
a name high above that of woman, I lay down my life, 
and my body is buried with the dust of heroes. It is I 
who should have been a man ; you, who are so gentle 
and kind, should have been a woman; and I would 
have won you by noble deeds, and I would have 
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guarded you from harm with all my strength, knowing 
you to be as frail, as a spring flower in my hands. I 
would wait upon you and love you. I would devote my 
life to you, and would deem it to be well spent, when you 
should woo the grave ; so that you might not be alone, 
not even in death.' 

"'Verotchka, darling, it seems as if my life were 
passing away.' 

" * You are wearied and tired, my poor husband, and 
must rest your head upon my breast You are weak, 
and you overtask your strength. Before us, either in 
this world or in the world to come, there is a great 
happiness. I will not part with you, either in life or in 
death. I shall be a nurse to the wounded ; but if you 
fall, I will take your place at the head of the army, and 
clad in white, will lead them on to victory or death.' 

'** Kiss me, pet,' he said, *for I feel very weak and 
ill to-night, and to-morrow we may die.' 

** She caressed him, and gently he drew her to him 
and rested her head upon his breast. Then whilst she 
was caressing him . . . ." 

The police were knocking at the door. This 
would not have alarmed Vera and Ivan had they 
not noticed that the police were accompanied 
by General LertofFski. They came directly, ac- 
companied by some of the Nihilists, to the room 
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where the young lovers had been exchanging 
vows. 

The Nihilists at once began td sing Bozhe 
Zaria Khrani * ; the privy councillor was forced to 
take off his hat out of loyalty, and the police did 
the same. They all stood still and sang, for the 
police were glad of an opportunity to show a 
privy councillor how truly loyal they were. 

The national anthem was repeated, once, 
twice^ thrice; then, Lertoffski's suspicions were 
aroused by such an excess of loyalty on the part 
of the Nihilists ; and he suggested that some of 
the police should now seek for Hessy, whilst he 
and the others remained where they were. With- 
out some such intimation, the police would have 
continued singing the national anthem, to prove 
their loyalty as long as the Nihilists liked ; but the 
privy councillor's suggestion made them at once 
suspect some plot. 

They searched for Hessy everywhere, and 
though they failed to discover her whereabouts, 

* The National Anthem. 
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they found, in a grate, th^ charred remains of a 
number of papers which had evidently been 
burned whilst they had been raising their vwces 
in more or less tuneful song. 

Whilst the police were making this search, 
the general took his daughter's hand; but she 
resisted, and Ivan came to her assistance. Then 
the police arrested him; and immediately after- 
wards, his book was found. 

Vera called to some of the Nihilists, and there 
were a few blows and many oaths exchanged 
between them and the police. Four Nihilists were 
arrested by Lertoffski's orders ; then, he and his 
daughter were driven off to the Nevski Prospect 
in a carriage guarded by mounted police. 

Alexandroff did not possess the stoicism of his 
companions ; and he surprised them by declaring 
that he was the most unfortunate person in the 
world, being parted from his Verotchka. The 
other Nihilists had known nothing of his passion 
for her; and they would have been glad if her 
father had come to fetch her at an hour more 
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convenient for them, than when they were reading 
the provincial reports. 

The four Nihilists who had been arrested had 
struck a blow for her, because she was a woman, 
and they denied the right of brute force ; not upon 
account of any friendship which they felt for her. 
Sophy PerofFskaya said a word of comfort to 
AlexandrofF, and a little bag was presented to 
each of the prisoners, containing articles that 
would be useful in prison; then, the order was 
given for the prisoners to march. 

AlexandrofTs companions were all resigned ; 
and some were even prepared for the worst. They 
talked of the statistics^ with reference to suicides 
in prison ; they discussed the best ways of ending 
life that were open to a prisoner ; and wondered 
how many days, months, or years, it would be 
before they should be tried. Ivan, however, was 
miserable, and he did not strive to conceal his 
misery ; but he looked now and then at the officer 
carrying his MS., and it was a dismal gratification 
to see it carried so carefully. 
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The wide gateway of the prison was soon 
reached. The door closed upon him and his 
companions ; and he was within the immense 
vault of the living dead. A soldier examined him ; 
searched his pockets ; and took away his purse, 
knife, pencil, papers, and everything that was 
found. 

"Why have I been brought here ? " Alexandroff 
asked. 

" That is not my affair," answered the warder. 
*' Take him,'* he said, addressing the soldier, " to 
No. 67.'' 

He was marched across a large, paved yard, 
whilst faces appeared at the little casements, and 
looked down at him. There were men on the 
right, Women on the left; and one fellow called 
out to him:— 

" See, gentlemen ! Fresh wares for us." 

Alexandroff looked up, but he could not 
distinguish the face of the speaker. He felt very 
miserable. He did not know what his fate would 
be, or how long he would be forced to herd with 
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such companions as these; and the doubt as to 
whether or not he would be sentenced to all the 
horrors of Siberia caused him terrible anguish of 
mind. 

He was conducted up a flight of steps. His 
cell, No. 67, was pointed out to him, and the 
board upon which he was to be permitted to sleep. 

Then he was allowed to see his companions ; 
for he was a favoured individual, and was 
neither subject to solitary confinement, nor 
condemned to associate with the criniinals of the 
lowest classes. He was shown into a room where 
there was a number of men with pale, half-starved 
faces, dressed in clothes dirtier than the board 
which was to serve him as a bed. 

" Why have you come amongst us ? " several 
of them asked him. 

" I do not know," he answered, and they began 
to laugh. He wondered at their being capable of 
mirth in such a place. 

" Have you any money ? " one of them was 
good enough to inquire. 
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" They took it all from me." 

" You concealed nothing ? " 

" No." 

" Bah ! " exclaimed the philanthropist. " You 
don't know what you will lose." 

" Can I get my money back ? " Alexandrofif 
asked. 

"So you're a young gaol-bird," this pleasant 
individual retorted. " Did you ever milk a pigeon, 
or suck the eggs of the phcenix ? " 

Alexandroff was silent. He was thinking of 
Vera, not of this fellow's idle words. 

** Have you friends who are likely to bring you 
money ? " 

Alexandroff was so lost in thought, that it was 
necessary for him to put the gentleman to the 
trouble of repeating his question. 

"Yes," he answered, "if they know I am here." 

" How did they come to be good enough to 
give you our address, and ask you to call ? " 

" I wrote a book," Alexandroff answered. 

" Fellow-noblemen in distress," this wit of the 
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prison began, " the new-comer is a political 
gentleman. He will be able to inform us as to 
the health of the State, and to state how the world 
is using itself." 

This man then played the part of master of 
ceremonies, and he introduced Alexandroff to a 
young banker's clerk, who had unfortunately 
confounded his accounts, and had employed the 
funds of the bank, instead of his own, to provide 
for his amusements ; to a collegiate councillor, 
who had forgotten the manumission of the serfs, 
and had treated a young girl of seventeen as if 
she belonged to him ; to a colonel, who had not 
only taken bribes and sold the property of the 
Crown, but who had also been criminal enough to 
allow it to be too well known ; and to many others 
who had foolishly committed greater or minor 
mistakes. 

Some of the prisoners amused themselves with 
coarse jests; others played cards, and sung 
together in a fraternal way; whilst Alexandroff 
felt inclined to steal away to his cell, and ease his 
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feelings with a flood of tears. Still he stayed 
amongst them ; for he knew that it might be his 
fate to stay with them for days, weeks, or even 
months, and it was in their power to annoy him, 
past endurance. 

He had been delicately nurtured, and he could 
net sleep upon the hard board ; he could not eat 
the coarse, dry, black bread ; and no one came to 
him, to bring him money, with which he could 
purchase other fare. 

In this hell, he was being slowly tortured to 
death. There were no books to read, no scraps of 
paper upon which he could record his thoughts, 
no human sympathy to share with him his 
sorrows. 

The prisoner may be innocent, or the error 
may have been prompted by some moral motive ; 
he may be a poisoner, a highwayman, or a lover 
of humanity ; but jailers are unable to draw nice 
distinctions. Still, the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul is not a temple of Equality ; for the man 
of noble birth enjoys some privileges, until he is 
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convicted and sentenced to penal servitude in 
Siberia, and consequently degraded. 

The floor beneath contained criminals of 
meaner birth, and its occupants were chiefly 
thieves, murderers, and men suspected of "evil 
influences ; " whilst the Nihilists, who had done 
more than allow themselves to be suspected of 
desiring to bring about a new order of affairs, 
were in solitary confinement in the dungeons still 
lower. 

The Russians boast of their civilization. The 
slow martyrdom, the studied brutality, are accord- 
ing to them, only necessary, and easily palliated 
evils, milder than death by the guillotine or the 
rope. The Government, too, has caused inquiries 
to be made; and it has decided that, if there 
be a criminals' paradise here upon earth, it is to 
be found across the Ural Mountains, in Siberia. 
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CHAPTER X. 



FOR EVER AND FOR EVERMORE, 




NE was the life and sad the heart 
of Vera Michailovna, All the joy 
and gladness that might have 
crowned her young life had de- 
parted from her; and there was weeping and 
wailing, and tears of pity, of sorrow, and of bitter- 
ness. 

Alexandroff was as dead to her ; perhaps also 
to the world. Her father threatened that if she 
would not yield and marry Prince Potemkin, her 
lover should be buried alive in the mines of Nert- 
chinsk. There he should be forced to labour 
whilst he lived ; there they should leave his body 
to rot, when he was dead. 
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Vera Michallovna did not,, and could not 
yield. She felt for Ivan a pity, such as her heart 
had never known before. There was no suffering 
that she was not ready to undergo for his sake 
. . . . only .... only .... there 
was nothing for her but to weep. The happy 
hours of childhood were past and gone, and she 
was a woman ; one doomed to suffer. 

She was a fair frail flower ; and she could not 
live, if life were to be all blighted by the canker- 
worm. Misery and bitterness were not for her; 
life must smile, or life must pass ; she could not 
sit, and sigh, and weep. 

"Death," she thought, "is better than life; 
and if I live only to suffer, why should I suffer 
to live?" Death she implored that he might 
come to her aid. "*0 Death, beautiful, wise, 
kind Death,* come to my aid ; bear me upon thy 
wings to the realm of bliss, and then fly away to 
bid him come, whom I would welcome with the 
sweetest words of love ! " 

Religion was powerless to comfort her, though 
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it Stayed her hand from depriving the Angel of 
Death of his task. Her hand had held the knife 
that was to cut deep down into the flesh that was 
so fairly formed. Then, thoughts through her 
mind came streaming one by one, she saw her- 
self lying dead, multilated, begrimed with blood 
— she heard the clarion note — and awoke to 
judgment. 

So she did not die. 

Alone she would sit and weep, brooding over 
her wrongs, praying to her God and to Our Lady 
of Tears, that they unto her heart would send 
relief; that from the dungeons dark of despotism, 
they might set free her Ivan Ivanovitch, the light 
of her heart. 

The sun shone not for her ; there were clouds 
which the rays of the sun could not penetrate, 
and it was all dark and gloomy. Sunlight, 
warmth, and the fruits of the earth, she wanted 
them not; she could not take upon herself the 
task of the angel whom she supplicated again 
and again in vain ; but she would welcome him 
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willingly, she would stretch forth her hand to him, 
and pray that he might come and guide her steps 
along the path that leads unto the land of 
shadows. 

But death would not visit her; and instead, 
came Satan. He came to her to tempt her in the 
guise of the noble Prince Potemkin. 

Vera Michaflovna hated him. 

Every day he came and seated himself opposite 
to her, but she would .not speak or listen to him. 

The servants brought her food in silence, and 
no one else, except the prince, was allowed to see 
her ; still she would not speak to him. 

He tried to amuse her, but she would not be 
amused ; he might repeat to her gross tales of 
scandal, unfit for a maiden's ears ; but her mind, 
she would keep it pure, for it belonged to Ivan 
Ivanovitch. 

For weeks she would not speak to Prince 
Potemkin, though he did his best to make her. 
Then, when for weeks her tongue had spoken no 
word, save to herself, she addressed him as if 
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he were a sneaking cur or something lower ; and 
he was pleased. 

He tried to tempt her to dishonour by offers 
of all the honours that the Court could bestow 
upon a maiden, whom he could induce to become 
his bride. She should have a State wedding, 
graced, or additionally disgraced, by the presence 
of the Czar and Grand-dukes, who had led lives 
almost as voluptuous, and equally baneful to 
society, as his own ; presents, innumerable, should 
be given her by the noblest in the land of such 
nobility as his ; and the fate of Ivan Ivanovitch 
should be in her hands, only her right hand was 
first to sign the death-warrant of the love she bore 
him. 

Still she would not yield her body to dis- 
honour, even at the price of Ivan's liberty. 

Then days passed, and the prince did not 
come. At first she rejoiced, afterwards the Gdlos 
was left in her room, and she learned that he was 
a member of the commission appointed to try 
political prisoners. The trials had already com- 
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menced, and two men who had belonged to a 
secret society had been sentenced to the mines 
for life ; one man, for denying that the Czar was 
the representative of God upon earth, to exile in 
Siberia for life, and another had been condemned 
to the same punishment for '^ using an evil poli- 
tical influence." 

This was a great blow to Vera Michailovna. 
Doubt as to his fate would have been better than 
this; for young though she was, and a woman, 
she knew that the divinely-appointed Autocrat 
nominates commissions to condemn — not to 
judge. 

Ivan Ivanovitch was suffering because of his 
love for her. Had he not come to her that day to 
plead for love, had he not brought his book to her 
that it might bear testimony to his love, had he 
not, when she was seized, striven to release her ; 
he might have been free. He was a martyr for 
her sake, and she loved him; but she was a 
prisoner, poor in all, save love. 

Then, one day, whilst she was still uncertain 
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as to what fate was in store for Ivan Ivanovitch, 
the prince came to see her. He began to excuse 
himself; business had deprived him of the 
pleasure and honour of paying his devoted re- 
spects to the one at whose feet he was so eager to 
pay homage. Whilst he was making his excuses, 
she fell upon her knees, saying : — 

^' Oh I spare him ! spare him ! shut me up for 
ever and ever, do with me as you like, only spare 
him ! '* 

"Spare whom, Vera Michailovna? Nay. 
. . . I cannot allow you to kneel to me. . •. • 
It is I who should kneel to you, my little dove. 
. . . but don't weep . . . tell me what it 
is. Vera Michailovna." 

'* You know," she answered, weeping bitterly. 
" Spare him, have mercy upon him. . . ." 

" But, who is it. Vera Michailovna ? " 

" Oh ! you know, you know ! " she said, 
sobbing as though her heart would break, for he 
looked down at her with a sneer on his face, and 
she felt that there was no hope. "Oh! may 
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God/' she continued, ''so be merciful to you, as 
you may judge him." 

She turned her face away from his, which wore 
a malicious smile ; she looked down at the ground, 
and then sobbing, hid her face with her hands. 
She did not wish to mention Ivan's name to this 
man, for even his name, to her, now seemed 
sacred. 

Still he made her mention it. 

** How can I tell who it is of whom you are 
good enough to speak. Vera Michailovna ? " he 
said ; and it pleased him to find her thus humili- 
ated at his feet. 

''It is Ivan Alexandroff," she answered; but 
the words were not clearly spoken, for her sobs 
almost deprived her of breath. 

" Who do you say, Verotchka, my little dove?" 

How the words that Ivan had used, repeated 
by this fellow, did hurt her 1 She had to mention 
Ivan's name again. How she hated the prince ! 
Yet this time she said the name to him calmly 
enough. 
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"Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff." To herself 
she added, " You, prince though you are, could 
never be such a man as he." 

" The Nihilist ? " 

"Yes." This she said in a more subdued 
tone. She was not very proud of his being a 
Nihilist ; and she was ashamed of the part which 
she herself had played amongst the members of 
the party of progress. 

" Ah ! '* exclaimed the prince, " they will send 
him to the mines." 

" To the quicksilver mines ? " 

" Yes, Vera Michailovna." 

" Oh, my God ! " 

" It is, indeed, terrible. Still, Vera Michail- 
ovna, you know what they say. The prisoners 
are allowed to come out of the mines sometimes ; 
the knout is not used upon the slightest pretence, 
as it used to be ; the food is nearly as much as 
any peasant would get in the winter-time ; and, 
when the convicts die, they are no longer buried 
in the mines." 
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Vera*s breast heaved convulsively, and the 
tears ran down her cheeks. Her hands were 
before her eyes; her long hair had become 
loosened, and it hung down her back. "Can 
this be true?" she groaned. 

"Truel" he repeated, purposely misunder- 
standing her. "You do not know how merciful 
the Emperor is, Siberia is nothing to what it 
was ; and some people now considered it a kind 
of Elysium. The peasant is, I daresay, nearly as 
well off there as here. Food is cheap ; so if he 
can only get some work, he is certain not to die of 
starvation. The winters are very severe, it is 
true ; but the moujik in his sheep-skin coat laughs 
at cold. Of course, if the peasant has to work in 
the mines, it is worse ; but he seldom has to do 
that. The mines, you know, are chiefly reserved. 
Vera Michailovna, for murderers and political 
prisoners." 

Yes, she knew well enough. He would 
have to herd with murderers, to work like a 
slave, and if he did not obey them, they would 
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lash him till the blood dropped from his back. 

'^ Oh ! Ivan> Ivan> and I can do nothing/' she 
waileds kneeling there to a man that delighted in 
torturing her. 

" Ah yes ! " he continued, " to Ivan Alexan- 
droff, it will be something different. If he were 
reduced to the state of a peasant and forced to 
work, that would be bad enough. But he will 
certainly be condemned to the mines ; and those 
who are condemned to the mines are as dead men, 
Vera Michailovna; for they never come back 
again." 

He looked down again at her, kneeling there 
at his feet ; but she was now only half-conscious 
of the meaning of his words. In truth, he might 
well have been content with his revenge. Still he 
was not yet satisfied; and with a subtilty of 
cruelty known but to few, he began to speak some 
words of hope. 

"The Emperor, Vera Michailovna, is so 
merciful that it is proposed to let the convicts 
who have worked a certain number of years in the 
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mines, dwell together in a village set aside for 
them." He paused for a moment, and Vera 
looked up at his face; then he smiled, thinking 
over his own dark designs, and began to take 
away the little hope he had given. *^ All that has 
to be urged against it is that they would probably 
kill one another; there are so many of them 
murderers. They would be too weak to work, 
you know ; they so soon lose their strength in the 
quicksilver mines; and then, caring nothing 
for human life, they might kill one another for 
food. But AlexandrofiT, this Nihilist, perhaps is 
not very strong ; then he would not live to come 
out of the mines. Is he strong, Vera ? Is this 
AlexandrofiT a strong man ? " 

She had first to make an efiTort to grasp his 
meaning. She seemed deaf, dazed, and giddy. 

" No, he is not strong," she answered after a 
time. 

" Ah ! well, it is better so. He will die there 
all the quicker; and there, if a man dies, he 
escapes all the rest." 
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" Tell me, tell me," she said, kneeling, tearing 
her hair in her distress, ** is there nothing I could 
do?" 

" Yes ! You might free him." 

" Free him ! " she shrieked. Then she laughed 
hysterically ; there was, she knew, no hope of that. 

He saw that she was capable of no further 
suffering at that moment, so he summoned a 
servant to bring her a glass of wine, which might 
give her strength to endure still greater torture. 

Vera was seated on a couch ; her hands were 
pressed to her forehead, the tears were running 
down her cheeks, and she was losing conscious- 
ness, from the very excess of her grief and pain. 

The prince had rarely enjoyed such sport since 
the accession of Alexander II. In the good old 
days, he had enjoyed watching the tortures 
inflicted upon serfs; and his brother had been 
famous for affording such amusements. 

Two young lovers once came to ask his 
brother's consent to marry; the girl was so 
charming, that she pleased her master's refined 
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taste, and he determined to take her into his 
domestic service, that she might be an on^ament 
to his palace at Moscow. 

It was a difficult matter to part the young 
lovers, for they declared that they would die in 
one another's arms: but the knout separated 
them, and no bones were broken. 

The girl was insubordinate, and was let to 
another family for a t^rm of ninety-nine years; 
but whilst they were training her for their service, 
she was obstinate one day, and died under the 
knout. As to the noble prince, her owner, he 
soon forgot all about the matter. 

After the emancipation of the serfs, it was 
difficult for princes to find the servants necessary 
to maintain their princely pomp ; so when the 
moujik who had been the girl's lover offered 
himself as a man-servant to his former lord, his 
services were accepted, and he soon won the 
golden opinion of all his superiors. 

One night, however, the prince, his wife, and 
all his family, were murdered. For some time^ 
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the police had no suspicion as to who could have 
been the criminal, or what could have been the 
motive for the crime ; then, the moujik not only 
confessed, but boasted of the deed, which he had 
done, he said, for revenge. 

Prince Potemkin had inherited his brother's 
wealth, and had seen the vengeance of the law 
wreaked upon the savage villain, who had never 
been taught to restrain his passions ; but the 
prince had also learned a lesson, and subse- 
quently, whenever he required a victim upon 
whom to inflict torture, he always selected some 
helpless woman like Vera Michailovna, who 
would be unable either to revenge herself, or 
to find an avenger. 

When Vera had taken the wine which the 
servant had brought, her memory returned, 
and with it the vivid picture of the horrors of 
Siberia, to all of which her lover would be 
condemned. She could fancy him working in the 
mines, among murderers, and dying there, where 
so few could live. She agreed with Prince 
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Potemkin; it would be better that he should 
never go there — ^that he should die. 

The prince was silent : he wished her to speak. 

'' And you could spare him ? *' she said at last. 

" Yes." 

" And you will . . . you will . . " she 
began to plead again ; and he smiled more kindly 
than he had ever smiled before ; his smile even 
afforded her some hope. 

'' I will help him/' he said, after he had allowed 
her to plead with him and to fondle his hands for 
some time ; " I will help him upon one condition." 

" Oh ! yes," she gasped, " yes, anything." 

" You must love me." 

" Love you ! Yes. We will both love you." 

She had forgotten that he was vile. 

" You must marry me." 

" Marry you ! " she shrieked. He had given 
her hope for this. 

" You, you beast I you will murder him ! " 

"Oh! no," he answered carelessly, though in 
spite of his vileness he had hoped to gain some 
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thanks from her. He loved her ; or rather he felt 
a passion for her, and honoured his passion with 

the name of love. 

« 

" I will not murder him," he continued, giving 
a cynical glance at the ceiling, which he intended 
Vera to observe. "We shall all leave that for 
the mines of Nertchinsk ; that is, if he gets all 
right through the journey to Siberia. A good 
many, you know. Vera Michailovna, die on the 
way." 

" Oh ! " she wailed, ** has Your Highness no 
mercy ? " 

" Yes," he answered. " If you will marry me, 
Alexandroff shall go to Siberia as a settler, and 
then he will be free to do what he likes, as long 
as he does not attempt to return." 

" He would not wish me to make the sacrifice, 
just for that. He would be wretched there in 
Siberia, with no one to whom he could go for love 
or sympathy ; he would be as miserable there as 
in the mines." 

"Oh, no! Vera Michailovna. There you are 
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mistaken. Siberia is a very agreeable place, but 
the people who have been there, and who write 
about the country, are naturally prejudiced. As a 
matter of fact, there is plenty of shooting; the 
settler kills wolves and bears, and he has plenty 
of skins ; beef is cheap ; and as to salt, that is 
certainly a luxury, but many a man can do 
without that. If Alexandroff now were to. work 
industriously for a little while, he would soon get 
enough to buy a gun, a little farm, and everything 
necessary to keep him warm during the winter. 
If is even said. Vera Michailovna, that Siberia 
will be one of these days a richer country than 
Central Africa ; and you know what the prophets 
say of Central Africa." 

" Set him free ! Set him free ! Why should I 
marry you for nothing ? Oh ! set him free. Your 
Highness. Be merciful, set him free." 

" Vera Michailovna, that I fear is impossible ; 
but this I will do. He shall be allowed to take 
with him enough money to provide himself with a 
little farm. , He will be a rich man over there ; he 
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will see the daughter of some convict ; they will 
fall in love, and there will be quite a little 



romance." 



" Set him free," she repeated ; " set him free." 
" But, be reasonable, Vera Michailovna . ." 
" If you do not set him free, I will not marry 
you," she said bitterly, but her voice was one of 
determination. The prince who wanted to make 
her his wife, thought he had better go no further. 
He could make her submissive enough after 
marriage. 

" Well, well, be it so," he said ; " I can 
refuse you nothing, my little bride." 
" When will he be free ? " she asked. 
" Directly we are married, my little dove." 
" No, no, that will not do, I cannot trust you," 
she said. 

"I can even give way to you here, Vera 
Michaflovna, my sweet ; he shall be acquitted by 
the commission at once, and he shall be set free 
when we are united. I have a book of his, a 
stupid novel, which is enough to send him to the 
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mines of Siberia at any moment ; so if you do 
not marry me, the commission can try him 
again." 

"I cannot trust you with the book," she 
answered. '* You would try him afterwards if you 
had it." 

*' You do not put much trust in your future 
husband. Vera MichaSovna." 

" You have given me great cause to trust you," 
Vera answered. 

"Well, Vera Michailovna, after marriage you 
will learn a wife's duties ; you will begin to think 
differently ; and as it is, I will have the honour of 
proposing to you that Vassili Alexandrovitch 
should hold the book. If we marry, he shall hand 
it to you ; but if the marriage does not take place, 
then to me. Do you agree ? " 

"Yes," she answered; "he is a man of 
honour." 

"That is to say, if he were to promise to 
cut off his right hand, he would do it ? " 

" If he made a promise, he would keep it." 
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"And you, Vera Michailovna, you will keep 
your promise ? You will marry me ? " 

"I must keep it." 

" Yes, if you were to break it now, he should 
be placed in the mines under the most severe 
discipline. They have retained the knout in the 
mines of Nertschink still; so he might taste it 
every now and then, Verotchka, darling." 

" I must keep my promise," she answered. It 
seemed to her as if she had undertaken to die in 
his stead. She was willing to die. There was no 
other hope for her in life than this of freeing Ivan 
Alexandroff. 

"Now," he said, "you must give me my 
betrothal kiss." She shrank from him for a 
moment with horror. Then she let him kiss her 
cheek ; but she was silent, and she did not give 
him a betrothal kiss. 

His victory, however, was complete enough, 
even to satisfy himself. He had humbled her; 
and there would be little left for him to do, when 
she should be his wife. 
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Vassili Alexandrovitch was called in to take 
possession of the book ; and he did this willingly, 
for he entertained a feeling of admiration for 
young AlexandrofFy and he pitied all those who 
were prisoners and captives. 

The quartet was duly informed of Vera 
Michailovna's engagement. Vassili Alexandro- 
vitch entertained a particular regard for Alexan- 
droffi and could not for the moment rid himself 
of the idea that Vera should have married the 
young fellow. But then, of course, Vassili was 
still, comparatively speaking, a young man ; so he 
may have been led away by the enthusiasm of 
youth. 

Elizabeth Petrovna finally gave her decision, 
and every one, as usual, yielded to her better judg- 
ment. 

"Vera Michaflovna," she said, "is about to 
make a very good match, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It would have been 
another matter if the girl had not run away from 
home, to spend her time with the Nihilists ; but, 
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as she has done this, she must be content, if 
such a man as Prince Potemkin will take her, 
without making inquiries which could not be 
answered satisfactorily." 

She was not cruel or hard-hearted enough to 
say this to the girl whose fate it was to be chosen 
as the bride of Prince Potemkin; to Vera, she 
only remarked that, in her youth, it .had never 
been the custom to ask a daughter's consent. 
This arrangement was, she said, a good one; 
because by it she had found Vassili Alexandro- 
vitch, and she truly urged that no young lady, 
if she were to please herself, could find a better 
husband. 

Of course, Vassili Alexandrovitch declared that 
he had ever so many faults ; that he had been the 
fortunate one, in obtaining such a wife as Eliza- 
beth Petrovna; that he chose her for love, and 
that love-matches still sometimes resulted in 
happiness to the chief persons concerned. Eliza- 
beth Petrovna listened for some time to his idle 
talk, and then delivered her judgment. 
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" Vassili," she said, " is a good fellow at heart, 
and he exaggerates when he says that he has ever 
so many faults. It is true that in him the ardour 
and enthusiasm of youth have survived the 
days of his boyhood; but, with this exception, 
he is as good a husband as any woman could 
choose." 

After this, there was little sympathy for Vera 
Michaflovna, though Anne Petrovna did observe, 
" I suppose he will hardly be likely to last long. 
They say he drinks to excess; and there is no 
knowing whither that may not lead a man." 
This remark, however, was as much intended for 
her young husband's moral guidance, as for a 
comfort to the girl who listened to it in tears. 

The quartet considered it quite right and 
proper that a maiden about to wed should be sad ; 
it was a becoming sign of her consciousness of the 
responsibility, which she was about to assume; 
and when she would weep before Vassili Alexan- 
drovitch, he would repeat the song of the un- 
fortunate moloditza ; — 
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"Was I not in the fields — the golden wheat? 
Why have they cut me down — to form a sheaf? 
Was I not with mother — ^the beloved ? 
Was I not with father — the only child ? 

Why did they marry me ? 

Now the world is closed to me. 

Oh I My sad destiny ! 

My sad destiny ! " 

As for Vera, all a woman's hope, gladness, and 
glory, had forsaken her. For her, she knew that 
there would be weeping and bitterness, sorrow 
and grief for all that might have been. She had 
loved him with a love worthy of a nobler woman ; 
and from her all honour and nobility had 
departed. If only he might come back to her 
. . • then . . . but he would never come 
back. He could not return with honour, her 
knight and her hero; all the love and the light 
of her life were gone, gone, gone, never, never, 
never to return again; and for her there would 
be only darkness, darkness and sorrow for ever, 
and evermore. 

End of Vol. II. 
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